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Features of the September Magazine 
Number of The Outlook (August 24, 1907) 


§ “A Great Experiment ”’ tells what the New York Public Service Commissions are to 
undertake for the common good. ‘There are group-portraits of the two Commissions and 
a new picture of Governor Hughes at work. 

§; A striking cover-picture in colors symbolizes the strides of progress in the New North- 
west, and is used apropos of Mr. John Foster Carr's profusely illustrated paper, “‘ The 
New Northwest and the Railways’’—one ofa series upon which Mr. Carr has been at 
work for The Outlook for many months. 

§ “An American Mandarin ”’ is the title given to Dr. W. A. P. Martin, whom the author 
of the article terms also “ missionary, Mandarin, and military gate-keeper.” A portrait 
shows Dr. Martin in siege costume. 

§{ Two brief personal sketches, with portraits, describe “An Autocrat in Music,” Gustav 
Mahler (the great conductor who comes to New York this fall), and “ The Rabbi of the 
Free Synagogue,” Dr. Stephen S. Wise, the leader of liberal Judaism, who also comes to 
New York this year. 

{| Boston’s Fenway is a center of notable architecture and of educational institutions. 
Mr. Sylvester Baxter describes both, and there are many fine photographs by Mr. H. H. 
Moore. 

‘| No man is attracting more attention just now the world over by his scientific work and 
his beliefs as to problems of life and thought than Sir Oliver Lodge, Scientist and Lay- 
man. A carefully written article by E. Douglas Sheilds, with a fine portrait, is a notable 
feature. 

‘| In the series of selected short stories this month appears Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
‘Quite So,’ with a portrait specially drawn for The Outlook some months before Mr. 
Aldrich’s death, and the usual introduction by Mr. Mabie. 
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Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
the sculptor, died at his 
home in Cornish, New 
Hampshire, on August 3. He had been 
in ill health for a long time, and death 
was the result of a general and gradual 
breakdown of the system. It is an in- 
teresting coincidence that only two days 
before the sculptor’s death President 
Roosevelt had paid a remarkably high 
tribute to his genius. Writing to a 
committee of the American Numismatic 
Society, Mr. Roosevelt said: “ You will 
be pleased to know that we are now 
completing a new coinage of the eagle 
and the double eagle, designed by Saint- 
Gaudens, than whom certainly there is 
no greater artistic genius living in the 
United States or'f@sewhere.” Saint- 
Gaudens was born in’ Dublin, the son of 
a French father and an Irish mother, 
but from the age of six months his life 
was spent in this country. In spite of 
his parentage and his artistic training in 
France and Italy, he was a thorough 
American, and many of the finest 
examples of his art are thoroughly 
American in subjgct and in spirit. The 
Sherman statue at the entrance to Cen- 
tral Park in New York City, the Lin- 
coln in Chicago, the Shaw memorial in 
Boston, the Puritan at Springfield, the 
Farragut in New York, all of them 
masterpieces of characterization, are in 
effect important documents in Amer- 
ican history. If his greatest work 
was done in this field of historical 
portraiture, when he occasionally went 
outside of it he achieved no less signal 
success. His only attempt to portray 
the nude produced the figure of Diana 
on the top of the Madison Square Gar- 
den tower, a figure of delightful grace 
and delicate charm. An important work 
in anothér field is the Adams monument 
in Rock Creek Cemetery at Washington. 
Of this statue Mr. Royal Cortissoz, in a 
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Sculptor 


recent article in The Outlook on the 
work of the sculptor, wrote: “It is his 
one work of pure imagination, for if 
there is a poetic sweetness about the 
several angelic figures he has designed, 
there is infinitely more than that about 
the mysterious guardian of the Adams 
tomb. Swathed in her heavy garment 
so that only the inscrutable face is visi- 
ble, leaning upon one uplifted hand, she 
is enthroned in solemn simplicity, and 
her secret is past finding out. All that 
we know is that it is such conceptions 
of beauty as this that ‘ light the way of 
kings to dusty death.’ In style as in 
substance this is a magnificent creation. 
The modeling is subtle where it needs 
to be, but so likewise is it bold where, 
in the massive folds of drapery, the note 
to express is that of a kind of majestic 
austerity.”” Another writer has described 
it as having “the bare majesty of a 
passage out of Homer.” Some of his 
most charming work was done in low 
relief, in the form of medallions of his 
friends and fellow-artists, and occa- 
sionally of prominent men for public 
memorials. Perhaps the best-known 
example of this class of work is the 
Robert Louis Stevenson medallion, made 
for the memorial in St. Giles’ Church in 
Edinburgh, a source of satisfaction and 
delight to every lover of the indomitable 
Spirit to whose memory it is erected as 
well as to every lover of art. In every 
field the work of Mr. Saint-Gaudens was 
marked by sincerity, strength, dignity, 
and reserve. It was never theatrical, 
always sane and genuine. His personal- 
ity was no less worthy of admiration 
than his work. A writer in the New 
York Tribune says of him: 

He had arare personality. Loyal, gener- 
ous, modest.to the point of shyness, and 
with a peculiar gentleness of demeanor, he 
was a perfect type of the high-minded man 
of genius. No one could have been more 


helpful than he was to young artists of talent. 
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No one could have been more sympathetic 


than he was in the appraisal of work by. 


other men. An invincible sense of humor 
put the last touch to his winning character. 
To listen to his unassuming but luminous 
talk on matters of life, art, or literature was 
a privilege. To hear him when he was in a 
droll mood, and to see him sketching some 
of his inimitable caricatures, was both a 
privilege anda joy. Most endearing of all 
was he in the struggle that he made against 


sickness and pain. In that he revealed . 


splendid courage and cheerfulness, bearing 
his burden with a sweetness that those who 
knew and loved him can never forget. 


His career and the memorials which he 
leaves behind him are effective silencers 
of the pessimists who lament the decay 
in our time of the creative imagination. 


The general, strike of tele- 
graph employees, which has 
been threatened for many 
weeks, but has been from time to time 
averted, partly through the effort of 
Labor Commissioner Neill and partly 
through temporary agreements between 
employers and employees, became so 
extensive last week as to threaten grave 
injury to the business interests of the 
country and serious personal discom- 
fort and inconvenience to individual 
citizens. ‘The immediate cause was the 
discharge of an operator at Los Angeles. 
The Western Union officials declare that 
the man was plainly guilty of miscon- 
duct in willfully delaying messages and 
was discharged on that account. The 
operators claim that the man was not 
guilty, and was the victim of the false 
testimony of a jealous woman operator. 
The ensuing strike at Los Angeles was 
followed by the calling out of the West- 
ern Union operators at Chicago, and this 
again was succeeded by similar sympa- 
thetic strikes in Kansas City, Denver, 
New Orleans, and a dozen or more other 
important points ; while the men at New 
York, it is thought as we write, may be 
called out at any minute. The incident 
at Los Angeles must not be regarded as 
the real cause of the strike. Precisely 
what are the matters in dispute between 
operators and companies is exceedingly 


A Senseless 
Strike 


. difficult for the ordinary citizen to deter- 


mine. ‘The statements made through 
their official representatives are meager 
and unsatisfying. As usual in such dis- 


putes, the contestants seem far more 
anxious to impugn one another’s motives 
than to put the case and their several 
claims plainly before the country. A 
minor illustration of this may be seen in 
the fact that letters from The Outlook to 
responsible officials on both sides, ask- 
ing for brief statements of their claims 
as to the matter at issue, received no 
response whatever. Briefly it may be 
said that, in New York at least, the 
operators say that the recent increase 
of ten per cent. in wages has not been 
actually received by many who are 
entitled to it; the company, on its part, 
denies this absolutely. In New York 
also the operators assert that nine men 
discharged for union affiliation have not 
been reinstated as agreed recently. In 
the West, and especially in California, 
the operators say that their pay is 
below that of other skilled workers; 
again the company denies the asser- 
tion. ‘The employees in Chicago say 
that the company means to destroy 
the union, and that the union is fight- 
ing for its life; the company asserts 
that the open shop idea has long 
been in force, and that the operators 
now mean to enforce the closed shop 
system, which, the company says, would 
take control of its affairs out of its own 
hands. Some idea of the extent of the 
strike as it existed at the end of last 
week may be had from the fact that in 
Chicago alone over fifteen hundred 
operators walked out. So far the West- 
ern Union Company chiefly has been 
affected, but the men in some of the 
Postal Company’s offices have gone out, 
and an extension of the trouble is 
threatened. All the causes so far as- 
signed on either side for the dispute 
are precisely of the kind that a fair- 
minded board of arbitration or court of 
conciliation should be able to adjust. 
If this great labor dispute continues and 
spreads, it will at least give one more 
striking illustration of the supreme folly 
of industrial warfare. If this Nation is 
ever to provide a reasonable and eco- 
nomic method of settling such disputes 
without waste, delay, and hatred, it might 
surely begin by making it unlawful for 
the employees of any public service cor- 


‘poration to stop work and deliberately 
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throw the machinery of public utilities 
and necessities out of gear before reason- 
able notice has been given of their inten- 
tion, and might also provide authorized 
and competent tribunals before which 
such matters should be presented for 
consideration. Such tribunals need nct 
have final powers, but, as under the 
Canadian law more than once described 
in The Outlook, may provide a fine for 
workman or employer who engages in 
strike or lockout before the case is sub- 
mitted to the governmental board of con- 
ciliation. In the vast majority of cases 
public opinion, after a full hearing, as 
in the great anthracite coal strike, will 
drive both parties to accept the award. 


Following the com- 
promise between 
the Southern Rail- 
way and the State of North Carolina, 
which was recorded in the last issue of 
The Outlook, an agreement was virtu- 
ally arranged last week between the 
same railway and the State of Alabama. 
Instead of attempting, by recourse to 
Federal courts, to prevent either State 
from enforcing its railway rate law, the 
Southern Railway has in each case 
decided to conform to the law, lower its 
passenger rates accordingly, submit to 
what it regards as an injustice, allow its 
quarrel with each State to be placed for 
adjudication before the courts of that 
State without interference from Federal 
judges, and then, if necessary, appeal 
from the State courts to the courts of 
the United States. While the case is 
pending, the rates established by the 
State law are to be observed. In North 
Carolina the rates fixed by the law of 
that State were put into effect last week 
on the Southern Railway. They had 
already been accepted on July | by the 
Seaboard Air Line—the General Coun- 
sel of that road informs us—without any 
attempt on its part to obtain a Federal 
injunction. Basing its statement on infor- 
mation which it regarded as thoroughly 
trustworthy, The Outlook said two weeks 
ago that the Seaboard Air Line had suc- 
ceeded in restraining the State from 
enforcing its law. The General Counsel 
writes us that this is contrary to the 
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fact; that the directors of the road 
unanimously decided in June to comply 
with the statutes of North Carolina re- 
ducing rates, but under protest; that 
the road will continue to charge the 
reduced rates under the law until the 
questions are settled by the Supreme 
Court of the United States ; but that in 
the meantime the Morton Trust Com- 
pany and Mr. James I. Burke, Trustees, 
have instituted a suit in a United States 
Circuit Court, alleging, among other 
things, ‘that if the proposed rates and 
charges are put into effect the result 
would be to deprive the owners of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway of their 
property contrary to the provisions of 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the Con- 
Stitution of the United States.” The 
Southern Railway, on the other hand, 
did apply for an injunction, but, after 
obtaining it, receded from its position. 
In Alabama the Southern Railway pur- 
sued a somewhat similar course. As a 
consequence its license was revoked. 
After agreeing, however, to observe the 
State law until the questions were settled 
by recourse to the State courts, it ob- 
tained last week a restoration of its 
license. Last week thus seemed to mark 
the passing of the acute stage of the 
Struggle. 


WEEK 


Nothing should be 
allowed to obscure 
the fact that the 
issue which has been raised in these 
Southern States is a result of a struggle, 
not between the Federal Government 
and the States, but between the States 
and the railways. <A_ recapitulation 
of the events in the conflict in North 
Carolina will make this clear. By 
act of its Legislature, the State fixed 
2% cents as the maximum railway pas- 
Senger fare per mile. ‘The Southern 
Railway, in particular, disregarded the 
law and continued to charge its former 
rates. It was fined,and some of its agents 
were arrested. It took steps to resist 
the enforcement of the law; it applied 
to a judge of a Federal Circuit Court for 
an injpnction against the State authori- 
ties. The judge granted the injunction. 


The Part of the 
Federal Government 


The process of the Federal Court was 
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neither evaded nor resisted; but it was 
not obeyed. It is to be kept in mind 
that the railway company, not the Fed- 
eral Government, was the complainant. 
Under such circumstances it is the part 
of the complainant, if it desires the 
sinjunction carried out, to request -attach- 
; ments for contempt. ‘This the railway 
- | company did not do. In the mean- 
time the Federal Executive had sent Mr. 
Edward T. Sanford, of the Department 
of Justice, to ascertain all the facts. If 
there was tobe a conflict between the Fed- 
eral judiciary and a State, it was highly 
| important that no action be taken with- 
= out aclear understanding of the situa. 
3 ‘tion. ‘Thereupon the railway company 
ee endeavored to persuade Mr. Sanford, as 
Pe). representative of the Government, to 
ae request attachments for contempt. In 


other words, though unwilling to bring ° 
the question to an issue by appealing to: 


force. the company was eager to have 
the Government undertake its quarrel. 
The reason why the railway did not wish 
to challenge the State was clear: it 
enjoyed a number of privileges, derived 
from the Legislature of the State, which 
it would not willingly hazard; and it 
was made to see the danger to those 
privileges as soon as the Governor 
threatened to convene the Legislature in 


‘@ special session. Facing the dilemma 
Ro _of proceeding to its own hurt, or retreat- 
oa ing, the railway chose to retreat. * If the 


United States Government had made 
itself the substitute of the railway in this 
quarrel, it not only would have taken an 
action both foolish and unprecedented, 
but also would have laid itself open to 
the charge of reckless aggression. And 
yet those newspapers which have been 
most virulent in their criticism of Federal 
atta. control of inter-State commerce, which 
Beri: they seem to think is unconstitutional 

: despite the Constitution, are the very 
newspapers which have been most vol- 
ca uble in their criticism of the Federal 
= Ss Government for declining to take on 
| a behalf of a railway corporation aggress- 
| ive and unprecedented action. The 
policy of the Department of Justice, 
which of course has had the approval 
and sanction of the President, has been 
iersely summed up in these words of the 
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Attorney-General in a letter to the Presi- 
dent: ‘“ This was to assure the execution 
of any process from a Federal court 
requiring executive enforcement, without 
regard to cost or consequences, but to 
refuse steadily to take sides in a con- 


not a party or to go at all beyond our 
clear duty under the law in a complica-' 
tion of this nature.” 


After several days of 
doubtthe primary elec- 
tion in Mississippi has 
finally resulted in the choice of Mr. John 
Sharp Williams as the Democratic 
nominee for the United States Senator- 
ship. This nomination is, of course, 
practically equivalent to an election. 
When Governor Vardaman, who was Mr. 
Williams’s opponent, was a candidate for 
the Governorship, he made his campaign 
by advocating the plan of devoting to the 
negro public schools of the State only 
that proportion of the taxes which was 
paid s the colored population. He 
was chosen Governor, but the taxes were 
not divided. ‘There was no great public 
sentiment in favor of his doctrine. His 
election as Governor on such an issue 
as that indicates how little significance 
there may be in a campaign conducted 
on the negro question. In contesting 
with Mr. Williams for the honor of being 
chosen successor of Senator Money, 
Governor Vardaman again, as The 
Outlook has reported, made very much 
of the race question. He talked much 
about negro crime. Mr. Williams like- 
wise appealed to the lower side of race 
prejudice; but he did it in a more in- 
telligent if not essentially more admira- 
ble fashion. Of course the election of 
Mr. Williams will -have absolutely no 
bearing on the race question at all, and 
indicates practically nothing with regard 
to sentiment on the race question in the 
State. As minority leader in the House 
of AXepresentatives Mr. Williams has 
shown legislative ability, though not 
always statesmanlike qualities. His 
legislative experience and his knowledge 
of men and questions ought to be of 
service to his State in the Senate. 
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“ The business 
organization of 
the ‘Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute, looking 
at its purely business side, is.a model of 
perfection.” ‘This is the testimony, not 
of a partisan of the school, but of the 
Special Examiner chosen under the 
authority of the Alabama Legislature. 
Mr. Haralson, who is a public account- 
ant, accords, in his report to the Legis- 
lature, praise to the school not only for 
the thorough manner in which the ac- 
counts are kept, but also for their access- 
ible form. He gives, moreover, in some 
detail, a report as to the course of study, 
both academic and industrial. He marks 
for special commendation the conduet of 
the experiment farm. In only one par- 
ticular does he raise any question, and 
that is regarding items in the expendi- 
ture of a special fund. Even this ques- 
tion is not as to whether this expenditure 
was legitimate, for he explicitly says that 
“doubtless, under the terms of the bill 
establishing the station, these charges 
were legitimate.” He simply recom- 
mended that the appropriation in ques- 
tion should be spent upon the land. His 
recommendation was adopted by the 
Principal of the school, Dr. Booker T., 
Washington. He includes in this report 
the following statement : 


The Alabama 
Investigation of Tuskegee 


I was forcibly impressed with the con- 
dition and care of the grounds, the good order 
prevailing among the pupils, and the general 
air of earnestness and industry that seemed 
to pervade the entire establishment. 


Even those who are well acquainted with 
Tuskegee Institute are not immune to 
wonder at its progress. The examiner 
recalls the fact that it was established as 
recently as 1880, with an appropriation 
of but two thousand dollars, and with 
but ten acres of land. On July 4, 1881, 
when it first opened, it began its work in 
a rented shanty with one teacher and 
thirty pupils. It now has an endowmént 
fund of over one million four hundred 
thousand dollars, it owns real estate of 
over two thousand acres to the value of 
nearly seven hundred thousand dollars, 
and it has an average attendance of one 
thousand five hundred pupils, with one 
hundred and forty-nine teachers. These 
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figures Mr. Haralson supplements with 
others, showing what the effect of the 
school upon the material prosperity of 
the vicinity has been. Persons con- 
nected® directly or indirectly with the 
school have purchased as_ individuals 
twenty-nine pieces of property on which 
they pay taxes; the assessed valuation 
of this property has increased in conse- 
quence from less than forty-four hundred 
dollars to more than twenty-seven thou- 
sand. Other property adjoining the 
school has increased in valuation from 
barely more than one thousand dollars 
to over sixteen thousand. The amount 
of money spent in the county annually 
by the school is one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars. As President 
Eliot, of Harvard, has said, Tuskegee 
Institute has had a greater development 
within less than thirty years after its 
beginning than Harvard had in its first 
two hundred years. The Outlook again 
reminds its Northern readers that the 
honor of founding this school for 
negroes, conducted under the leadership 
of negroes, belongs to no individual, but 
to a Southern State—the State of Ala- 
bama. ‘Tuskegee is more than the great- 
est educational institution carried on by 
negroes; it is one of the leaders in the 
educational movement in this country. 
Together with Hampton, it serves as an 
example of the sort of school which ought 
to-day to be flourishing in all parts of 
the country for all races and classes 
of the people. If similar institutions 
existed in the West and the North, they 
would do much to solve many of the 
mosi difficult social problems consequent 
upon our rapid industrial development. 


The thousand negro 
men and women who 
met at Hampton Insti- 
tute two weeks ago to deliberate on 
the affairs of their race not only found 
ground for their own encouragement but 
by their progressive attitude and by their 
reports of investigations during the past 
year justified a feeling of gratification 
on the part of the Nation at large. The 
sessions of the eleventh annual Hampton 
Negro Conference occupied the first twe 
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days, and those of the fourth yearly Con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Negro Teachers the second two. But 
the purposes of the two bodies have so 
much in common, and so many fhembers 
of each attended the meetings of the 
other, that they formed practically one 
continuous session. ‘The attendance at- 
tracted by each was about equal. The 
membership of the Conference is made 
up of representatives of what may be 
called the upper middle class of South- 
ern negroes—progressive farmers, suc- 
cessful business men in various lines, 
ministers, lawyers, physicians, and edu- 
cators, the leaders in their communities. 
The programme is each year divided 
under six general heads: Economic 
Conditions, Education, Religion and 
Morals, Charities and Correction, Vital 
and Sanitary Problems, and Civic Rela- 
tions. Each subject is in charge of a 
committee whose duty it is to select the 
particular topics for the next meeting, 
carry on investigations along the lines 
selected, and appoint a speaker to make 
a report and lead the discussion. For 
instance, at this Conference, in the con- 
sideration of agriculture, attention was 
concentrated upon two phases, the im- 
provement of the soil and the importance 
of stock-raising to colored farmers, and 
the latter topic was further subdivided 
to treat of pigs and poultry, the two 
kinds of stock which are of most im- 
portance to the negro farmer. Three 
experts gave practical talks on these 
subjects, and then answered a variety of 
questions. Afterwards the members of 
the Conference were conducted over the 
Hampton school grounds, where the 
barns and growing crops served as ob- 
ject-lessons of the preceding talks. 


The first evening 
of the Conference 


was devoted to an 
informal debate of the wide question, 


The Negro as Farmer 


and as Minister 


Should the “Negro Race Continue to . 


Farm?” led by Dr. Kelly Miller. One 
side held that for a long time the great 
bulk of the negro people must be farmers. 
The reasons advanced were that in cities 
at present they are forced into crowded 
and unsanitary quarters, and are, for 
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the most part, confined to menial occupa- 
tions from which they have not the chance 
to rise that is open to white men, whereas 
on farms they have the opportunity to 
acquire property, establish homes, and 
rear healthy children. By this means, 
it was argued, the race will strengthen 
itself for ultimate effective competition 
in all departments of economic activity. 
The opposing side contended that the 
only way to achieve this end was through 
the struggle of immediate competition. 
This was the only time during the Con- 
ference that a purely theoretical subject 
was under discussion. There were pres- 
ent twenty-five of the recently appointed 
‘ demonstration farmers ” of eastern Vir- 
ginia, who held two seven o’clock morn- 
ing meetings and formed a permanent 
organization to meet annually in Feb- 
ruary. ‘These “demonstration farms” 
are a part of the system which is being 
extended through the South under the 
direction of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The men whose farms are to be used in 
the work are selected by the Government, 
and agree to work the whole or a part 
of their farms strictly in accordance with 
the instructions of Dr. Knapp and his 
local agents, the “ field agents.” The 
field agent in charge of this work among 
the negroes of Virginia is John B. Pierce, 
a Hampton graduate. The subject of 
“The Training of the Colored Minister ” 
called out papers by three clergymen of 
different sorts of training themselves, 
and consequently with somewhat diver- 
gent views. The Rev. G. S. Imes, a 
young graduate of the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, presented the advan- 
tages of a good theological course. The 
Rev. D. Webster Davis, of Richmond, 
declared that the negro’s contribution 
to religion is emotion, and that no min- 
ister can do successful religious work 
among negroes who does not understand 
the emotional side of their character and 
is not able to turn it into healthful and 
effective channels. The Rev. J. E. Moor- 
land, of Washington, International Sec- 
retary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, in charge of all negro city 
branches in this country, laid stress on 
practical work and the need of a knowl- 
edge of sociology by a clergyman who 
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would be an effective teacher and 


preacher. 


About thirty-five of the 
chief officers of the lead- 
ing negro insurance com- 
panies in the South heard Wilham 
Young, an actuary of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, tell them with- 
out qualification that the mortality tables 
on which they basg their rates are 
about one third too low. Some of the 
companies have been using these tables, 
which were originally made for white 
people, for over a quarter of a century. 
They have been saved from disaster 
partly because the men in charge had 
more common sense than insurance 
knowledge and placed the rates at a 
point nearer safety, and partly because 
new business has been constantly gained, 
If this new business should suddenly 
cease, it is entirely possible that the negro 
life insurance company failures would 
overshadow the Freedman’s Bank crash 
in extent and sinister effect upon negro 
thrift. The colored insurance companies 
will probably form an association for 
mutual protection and education, and will 
draw up mortality tables based on their 
own records. Possibly as remarkable a 
feature as any at the Conference was the 
almost complete approval of the vagraney 
laws in the South. ‘The investigation 
had shown that, although there were 
complaints of discriminating and unfair 
enforcement in some States, the better 
class of negroes welcomed them because 
they helped to raise the burden of the 
worthless, idle negro from the reputation 
of the one who was industrious and 
self-respecting. ‘The committee recom- 
mended that in the main negroes use 
their efforts to have the laws strictly 
enforced, that in States where the laws 
were unfairly enforced negroes must be 
warned to avoid even the appearance of 
idleness, and that in States like Alabama, 
where they were made to assist a system 
of practical peonage, negroes use every 
honest effort to have them either fairly 
enforced or repealed. ‘Thereupon sev- 
eral members from Alabama declared 
that the laws were felt to be a distinet 
benefit to industrious negroes in Ala- 
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bama, as the elimination of the worthless 
black idler was a consideration that out- 
weighed all others. The investigation 
made by Dr. G. Dickerson of the use 
of patent medicines by colored people 
showed among other things that this 
evil, one of the worst that afflicts the 
race, had had an appreciable decrease 
during the year. At the conclusion of the 
Conference a summary of its opinions 
and recommendations is embodied in a 
series of resolutions for dissemination by 
the members among their neighbors; to 
aid in this circulation of knowledge and 
instruction and to carry on active work 
local conferences are being established to 
be affiliated with the central body. A 
start has already been made in Virginia, 
where such local conferences in seven- 
teen counties during the last year secured 
money to improve their school facilities 
and to lengthen the school term an 
average of six weeks. ‘The Teachers’ 
Association was of less interest and sig- 
nificance, although there were a few dele- 
gates who spoke to as direct a purpose 
and with as simple words as the farmers. 
Negro teachers in rural districts have 
some problems which white teachers do 
not face. In general, however, the ques- 
tions they discussed are not very differ- 
ent from the usual stock, and their asso- 
ciation has just about as much cause 
for existence and just about the same 
cause as any other teachers’ association. 


If the present disturbed 
conditions in Morocco con- 
tinue, France will have on 
its hands something very like war. The 
savage outbreaks of the tribesmen have 
gone far to convince Europe that strong 
measures are necessary; and the dis- 
trust of France .and unwillingness to 
give her a free hand shown by Germany 
in the Algeciras Conference have given 
place to tacit acquiescence in French 
measures even when they include the 
military occupation of towns and naval 
bombardment. ‘The accounts of the 
events of last week, cabled from Tan- 
gier, are not as clear as could be 
wished in showing whether the French 
naval commanders at Casablanca ha 
sufficient provocation for their decision 
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to shell the town; but that they were 
justified in landing troops can hardly be 
doubted. Ever since the mob-murder of 
foreigners, described in The Outlook last 
week, the tribesmen in large numbers 
have hovered about the town, have occu- 
pied its suburbs, and have menaced the 
foreign residents. One report, sent after 
the bloodshed of last week, states that six 
thousand Arab tribesmen had gathered 
from the surrounding country and that 
they even ventured to attack the French 
camp. ‘They were promptly repulsed 
with a heavy loss, and the war-ships in 
the harbor shelled them as they rode 
away. This was on Wednesday of last 
week. The landing of French troops 
began on Sunday of last week. ‘They 
were fired upon and several of them were 
wounded ; they then charged through the 
streets and drove the Moors out of the 
city with great loss. ‘Thereupon the 
French and Spanish ships in the harbor 
opened fire on the outlying quarter of 
the town, supposed to be occupied by 
the tribesmen. But the destruction 
caused by the shells (it is said that sev- 
eral hundred were fired) was not confined 
to that quarter, and much of the city of 
Casablanca itself is in ruins from the 
bombardment, including even the Euro- 
pean part. The cause for this extension 
of the bombardment is explained as a 
desire to stop the looting and rioting 
which were going on everywhere. ‘This 
feature of the Casablanca incident is, 
from the humane point of view, most 
deplorable, and more than anything else 
shows that strong measures are needed, 
unless the civilized world proposes to 
leave Morocco to its own devices and 
to let the anti-Christian and anti-Euro- 
pean sentiment go unchecked.  Eye- 
witnesses say that boththe Arabtribesmen 
and the Moorish soldiers, angered by 
the bombardment, revenged themselves 
on the innocent inhabitants almost in- 
discriminately, although the Jews suf- 
fered most severely as regards personal 
violence. The mob, the despatches 
say, plundered, killed, and burned on 
all sides, sacked the custom-house, and 
destroyed much of the city. As we 
write, the French appear to be _ in 
complete possession, and to have the 
situation well in hand; but there are 
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indications that a kind of “holy war” 
is being preached throughout Morocco, 
and there is likelihood of outbreaks at 
many points. 


Many English Lib- 
erals of, the more 
advanced type now 
hold that the movement of the Camp- 
bell-Bannerman Government against the 
House of Lords is doomed to failure. 
Although, as the recent elections at Jar- 
row and in the Colne Valley division of 
Yorkshire make plain, the wave of demo- 
cratic feeling that gave the Government 
its unprecedentedly large majority in 
January, 1906, is by no means receding, 
the movement against the House of 
Lords is arousing little popular epthu- 
siasm. Such a failure would leave the 
Government in a worse position than 
before it came into, collision with the 
Lords over the Educ§tion Bill which Mr. 
Birrell piloted through the House of 
Commons in 1906. Some of the reasons 
for the weakness of the movement against 
the Lords are to be found in the Educa- 
tion Bill itself. ‘The bill never gave full 
satisfaction to the Free Churchmen. It 
made too many concessions to vested 
interests, to the Established Church, and 
to the Roman Catholic Church; and 
there were many Free Churchmen who 
felt no keen pang of regret when, in con- 
sequence of the amendments of the House 
of Lords, the Government was compelled 
to abandon the measure and leave the 
education question as it stood after the 
Tory Education Act of 1902. Even had 
the Education Bill been all that could 
be desired by Free Churchmen, from a 
tactical point of view it was not the kind 
of legislation on which to wage a great 
constitutional struggle with the House 
of Lords. In England the democracy 
has never been uniformly near to the 
education system. Only in the large 
towns where previous to 1902 there were 
school boards has the democracy ever 
had much control over elementary edu- 
cation. In other parts of England the 
education system has been imposed from 
above, and has been administered by 
men whose own children attended other 
schools than those maintained at the 
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public expense. It has always been diff- 
cult in England to keep up the active 
interest of the working classes in the 
public elementary schools, just as It is 
to secure a full attendance at a New 
England: district school meeting when 
there is no office at stake and no in- 
crease in the tax rate is threatening. 
Education is a subject that should in- 
terest the English democracy, but, as a 
matter of fact, outside the ranks of the 
Labor politicians it has never aroused 
this interest; and to those who realize 
the indifference of the great mass of 
the working classes towards education it 
has been doubtful from the first whether 
a struggle with the House of Lords over 
its amendments to an education bill 
would make a strong appeal to the 
democracy. It needs a question that 
touches workingmen directly and per- 
sonally to bring them in their tens of 
thousands into active hostility to the 
House of Lords. Only twice in the 
nineteenth century was the democracy 
of England so aroused. ‘The first time 
was in 1832, when the Lords threatened 
to reject the great Reform Bill; the 
second in 1884, when they obstructed 
the bill for extending the Parliamentary 
franchise to the laboring classes of the 
rural communities. At other times in 
the nmeteenth century the House of 
Commons was sharply at issue with the 
House of Lords. There was a notable 
case in 1865 over the repeal of the paper 
duties. But the democracy evinced no 
interest in these Parliamentary strug- 
gles, and, as on the present occasion, 
there were no popular demonstrations 
against the House of Lords. 

Another reason 
for the failure 
toarouse strong 
popular feeling, a reason that accounts 
for much of the indifference of the Radi- 
cal and Labor groups in the House of 
Commons, is the attitude of the Liberal 
Government towards the creation of new 
peers. The Campbell-Bannerman Govy- 
ernment has been in power only since 
December, 1905. But in this brief period 
of a year and seven months it has cre- 
ated twenty new peers—just as many as 


Why the Radical and 
Labor Groups Hold Aloof 


were created by the Balfour Government 
during the three and a half years that it 
was in office. The Radicals and Labor 
members in the early days of the new 
Parliament were apprehensive that the 
Government would in this way reward 
its wealthy partisans—that it would 
bestow peerages on men who had con- 
tributed to the central campaign fund, 
or who had. financed newspapers as 
organs of the Liberal party. In view 
of the probability of a collision between 


the Government and the House of Lords, | 


the Radicals and Labor men were anrx- 
ious that the Government should go into 
the contest unhampered by any new 
creation of peers. ‘They made appeals 
to the Government to this end. These 
appeals have gone unheeded; and to- 
day, when Liberal speakers attack the 
House of Lords and urge the restriction 
of its powers over legislation, Conserva- 
tive speakers and journals ridicule these 
attacks, and in impugning the sincerity 
of the movement against the Lords they 
instance the number of new peers cre- 
ated by the Campbell-Bannerman Gov- 
ernment. This line of attack on the 
Government told adversely against the 
Liberal candidates in the recent elec- 
tions at Jarrow and in the Colne di- 
vision ; especially in the Colne division, 
because the Parliamentary vacancy there 
was due to the promotion to the House 
of Lords of a wealthy ironmaster, who 
had represented the division in the 
House of Commons. In both these 
elections the Government candidates 
were defeated by Labor men; and there 
can be little doubt that this attitude of 
the Government towards the House of 
Lords was responsible to some extent 
for the large vote polled by the new 
Labor members. ‘The Labor party also 
holds that it ought to have been the policy 
of the Government to pass a number of 
measures of social reform before it risked 
a collision with the House of Lords. The 
Labor members insist that many of these 
measures could be carried through Par- 
liament without any risk of difficulties 
with the Upper House; and they blame 
the Government for coming to issue with 
the Lords at such an early stage in the 
existence of the newly elected House 
of Commons, On the question of the 
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creation of new peers the Radica!s and 
the Labor men are agreed. Both of these 
progressive groups in English politics 
object to any further additions to the 
House of Lords on political, economic, 
and social grounds. ‘Their argument is 
that the House of Lords, with its two hun- 
dred and fifty new creations since 1830, 
is already unwieldy; and that few men 
can render a service to the State that 


warrants them and their descendants 


being for all time of the hereditary legis- 
lators. ‘They assert, moreover, that re- 
wards of this kind should not be given 
to men whose only service to the State 
consists of large contributions to the 
funds of a political party. ‘They object 
to new creations on economic grounds, 
because of the baneful influence which a 


constantly increasing aristocracy has on 


the land system. Each new peer and 
each new baronet goes into the land 
market, that his family may have a terri- 
torial background; with the result that 
freehold land in England becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain. Finally, 
the Radicals and Labor men argue that 
itis not the business of a Government 
supported by a democratic majority in 
the House of Commons to set up social 
distinctions. The net result of the 
Government’s action ‘in this regard is 
that neither the Radicals nor the Labor 
men are enthusiastically interested in 
the movement. 


The recent remark- 
able success of 
the Labor party— 
which includes a gain of a seat at Jarrow 
and another in one of the industrial divis- 
ions of Yorkshire, both captured from 
the Liberals, together with one in Staf- 
fordshire over the Unionists—has called 
attention in England to the fact that the 
Labor propaganda is now being pushed 
with even more vigor than in the three 
years before the general election of 1906. 
So far the Conservative party has recov- 
ered only two of the scores of seats that 
it lost in the dehac/e of eighteen months 
ago. One of these successes was due to 
the Liberal vote being divided by the 
intervention of a Labor candidate ; and 
the other was gained in a constituency 
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from which a Liberal member retired 
under a social cloud and was replaced 
by a local Conservative territorial pro- 
prietor. ‘These are the only elections 
since February, 1906, at which there 
have been indications of a reaction ; and 
so far the Conservatives have regained 
ground much more slowly than after any 
other general election at which they had 
sustained overwhelming defeat. What 
gain there has been otherwise since the 
general election has accrued to the Labor 
group. This group, which is led by Mr. 
Keir Hardie. and which holds aloof from 

the Government much in the same way ~ 
as the Irish Nationalists, numbered 
twenty-nine when the generalelection was 
over. It now numbers thirty-three ; and 
it is so active in all the industrial con- 
stituencies, and so determined to fight 
for a seat whenever opportunity offers, 
that the Government dreads nothing so 
much as a vacancy in an industrial con- 
stituency. There are wealthy men in 
the House of Commons who have been 
promised peerages by the Government 
and who have long been impatient for 
their reward, but who have to be kept 
waiting because the Government does 
not desire to open a constituency, and 
thus to give the Labor men another op- 
portunity of wresting a seat held by an 
official Liberal. ‘To the Conservatives 
and to the Whig element in the Liberal 
party there are two features in this labor 
movement in politics that are discon- 
certing. ‘These politicians had expected 
that the Labor group would follow the 
example of the Nationalists and make 
themselves a nuisance in the House of 
Commons. But, as the Conservative 
Yorkshire Post recently remarked, House 
of Commons traditions and manners 
have by this time had their influence on 
Labor members, “ who have, moreover, 
established a discipline and a code of 
their own in which, curiously, a rather 
rigid respect for the proprieties seems to 
have been includcd, perhaps by way of 
deliberate intentional contrast to the 
older records of Irish Nationalism.” 
Kven the Tovies admit that the Labor 
men are behaving like gentlemen in the 
Hlouse of Commons, and are running 
counter to none of its long-established 
traditions, ‘The persistence with which 
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the Labor propaganda is pushed is the 
second feature which is disconcerting 
the old-school politicians of both parties. 
They had regarded the large gains of 
the Labor party at the general election 
as merely a democratic outburst that 
would soon spend itself. But instead of 
exhausting itself it has taken on more 
vitality. ‘The methods are the same as 
those which preceded the general elec- 
tion—open-air meetings whenever a 
Labor speaker can gather twenty people 
on a street corner, and the publication 
of numerous modest little news sheets 
devoted exclusively to the Labor propa- 
ganda. ‘These methods are now being 
pushed with more energy than at any 
time in the history of the movement. 
The elections at Jarrow and in the Colne 
Valley division( Mr. Grayson, the success- 
ful candidate in the latter, is an avowed 
Socialist) prove that the movement is 
attracting some middle-class support; 
and it is also noticeable that the last 
recruit for the Labor group in Parlia- 
ment is a lecturer at Manchester Unt 
versity. 


Over the quaint old Flemish 
city of Bruges still seems to 
brood the spirit of the Mid- 
die Ages; very specially is this so just 
now, when the Exposition of the Fleece of 
Gold makes the historic past seem real, 
and casts its glamour and fascination 
over the beholder. ‘The sleepy old town 
carries everywhere the air and manner 
of a grander olden time, when Bruges 
was one of the greatest cities of the 
Hanseatic League, and when its now 
half-deserted docks and quays were the 
busy scene of a commerce which made 
its burghers among the richest of Europe, 
and probably suggested the emblem of 
its famous Order of the Golden Fleece, 
whose glories are revived and made real 
to the visitor of to-day by the Exposition 
which is now in progress. ‘To the busy 
American, working hard even at sight 
seeing, the ancient city, which was in 
its golden prime five centuries ago. 
makes only an impression of still life, 
though to its inhabitants, doubtless, the 
stir of the Exposition de la Toison d’Or 
may seem exciting in its unusual energy 
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and bustle of activity. The exhibition, 
as its name implies, is chiefly concerned 
with the art, arms, armor, and relics 
pertaining to the famous Order which in 
distinction ranks with that of the Gar- 
ter, the Annunciation, the Black Eagle, 
the Cross of St. Andrew, and the Grand 
Cordon of. the Legion of Honor, while 
in antiquity it outranks most of these, 
and recalls some of the most splendid 
and noted achievements of the age of 
chivalry. ‘The portraits and relics of 
the early knights of the Order (1429- 
1559) revivify names which have long 
lost their significance except to devoted 
students of the past. Here one can 
see the very armor of knights who 
bore the Fleece of Gold, and examine 
at leisure relics of the “ Battle of the 
Spurs of Gold.” ‘The names, the por- 
traits, and the relics seem to recall a 
page out of Froissart or Lacroix. Espe- 
cially is the exhibit rich in portraiture 
of famous knights and kings who were 
fortunate enough to have their features 
preserved for posterity by one of the 
greatest schools of portrait artists in 
Klemish history. Some of these come 
as loans from the great galleries of 
Europe, some from private collections, 
and some from the palaces of kings and 
emperors, thus furnishing a collection 
which the visitor is unlikely ever to see 
brought together again. 


The Order whose glories 
Story are being quietly cele- 


the Order 
' brated in Bruges this sum- 


mer was founded by Philippe le Bon, 
Duke of Burgundy and Brabant and Count 
of Flanders, in 1429. Himself, during 
his rule of about half a century, a patron 
of art and artists, the founding of the 
Order strengthened his rule by binding 
his counts and barons close to himself 
in bonds of honor. Whether he had in 
mind the legend of Jason and the Argo- 
nauts, the Bible story of Gideon and his 
fleece, or whether the name of the Order 
was bestowed in honor of the mass of 
golden hair that fell over the shoulders 
of one of the handsomest women of her 
time, Marie de Rumbougge, or whether, 
as already suggested, it was merely a 
poetical allusion to the commerce in 
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woolens and other products which 
brought wealth to Bruges, cannot now 
be determined. At any rate, the Order 
took high rank and has ever since main- 
tained it, there being, it is said, but one 
member of it in England, King Edward 
himself, who received the decoration 
while he was yet Prince of Wales. The 
ground floor of the Exposition is almost 
wholly given up to displaying what may 
be called the regalia of the Order. In 
the center stands a figure in full robes 
and insignia—a robe of deep red velvet 
lined with white taffetas, long mantle of 
purple velvet lined with white satin, and 
all richly embroidered and decorated 
with precicus stones, while the hem 
bears the words, embroidered in gold 
on a ground of white, /e /’ay emprise (I 
have captured it). Around and in the 
rooms above on every side are memorials 
and relics of illustrious knights long 
since turned to dust—Charolais, Créve- 
coeur, the Croys, and others whose por- 
traits look down upon the visitor from 
the canvases of Van Eyck, Van der 
Weyden, Gerard Horebout, Mabuse, etc. 
That of Duke George of Saxony is a 
masterpiece by Louis Cranach, for 
whose work there is now something like 
a cult among students of the art of por- 
traiture. It is loaned by the Leipzig 
Gallery. The collection of tapestries 
and illuminated manuscripts is probably 
the finest ever brought together in an 
exhibition; some of the former, beau- 
tifully preserved, with colors and figures 
almost as distinct as when new, are 
from the Royal Palace in Madrid, and 
are probably the finest of their kind in 
the world. Bruges, it will be remem- 
bered, excelled in tapestry before the 
much-admired products of Beauvais and 
Gobelin were in existence, and hence it 
may be said to take precedence in this 
art. ‘he armor of Charles V., lent also 
by the King of Spain, with its beautiful 
ornaments in inlaid gold, attests the skill 
of the greatest of Italian armorers, An- 
tonio Campi, of Milan. The collection 
of medals is rare and interesting, as is 
also that of sculpture; and altogether 
the Exposition is one of exceeding inter 
est to one fairly familiar with medizval 
art and arms and the achievements of 
the age of chivalry. The historical 


tournament, held in the Grande Place, 
added still further to the interest of an 
exhibition unique of its kind. 


The censts of 1901 reported 
the number of-child widows 
in India under fifteen years of age as 
391,147, and 19,487 of these as under 
five years. ‘They are the most wretched 
class in India, the victims of almost 
incredible cruelty, as if somehow respon- 
sible for the death of him to whom they 
were married or betrothed. ‘Twenty 
years ago American women formed an 
association to aid the high-caste Hindu 
lady, herself a widow, whom the inartic- 
ulate cry of these sufferers had roused 
to befriend them—Ramabai, the most 
highly edueated woman in India, entitled 
for her learning “the Pandita.” At the 
twentieth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Ramabai Association, its President, 
Dr. Hall, recently returned from his 
Indian lectureship, gave an account of 
his visit to Kedgaon in the Bombay dis- 
trict, where RKamabai’s great institution 
is located. Her home for high-caste 
child widows, the Sharada Sadan, is the 
original nucleus of a great family now 
numbering nearly 1,500 girls, many of 
them rescued from famine and orphan- 
age. Here are imparted an education and 
a training in domestic arts and indus- 
tries, which fit for lives of light and lead- 
ing, as wives and mothers or teachers 
among their countrywomen. Dr. Hall 
said: “I have seen many bodies of stu- 
dents in many parts of the world, but I 
do not remember any body of students 
in which the average for beauty, for 
intellectual vivacity, for womanly charm, 
was higher than in the group of young 
girls gathered there as students of the 
Sharada Sadan.” Ramabai’s daughter, 
Manoramabai, is its vice-principal. While 
there has never been any proselyting, a 
large majority of its 155 pupils have 
become Christians. Ramabai’s girls have 
carried her influence into many parts of 
India, and her work attracts to Kedgaon 
during the cool months almost daily 
visitors from America, Australia, and 
England. Dr. Hall speaks of her as “a 
marvelous personality ... one of. the 
most commanding and extraordinary 
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women of her time.” The present threat- 
ening aspect of public affairs in India 
he considers is due to opposition to the 
British bureaucracy, not to disloyalty to 
the British throne. Still, it is “a stormy 
time,” which he regards as appealing to 
Ramabai’s well-wishers to stand by the 
heavily burdened leader in her great 
work. There are now some fifty circles 
or societies of these. The treasurer is 
Mr. Curtis Chipman, Boylston Street, 
Boston. 


Both Protection ana 
Control 


New converts are ever most zealous. 
Railway managers and their journalistic 
friends who a few months ago were cry- 
ing out in alarm against the idea that the 
Federal Government should interfere 
with inter-State railway corporations, and 
were anxiously arguing for what they 
called the Constitutional rights of the 
States, have suddenly, within the past 
three weeks, become more ardent advo- 
cates of Federal intervention than the 
President himself. Now they are ask- 
ing—even demanding—that the Federal 
Government should take their weapons 
and go up, on their behalf, against 
these aforetime sovereign States. The 
Outlook has said that all railway mana- 
gers would eventually see what some 
have long seen—the wisdom of strong 
and efficient Federal control of inter 
State commerce; but it did not look for 
this instantaneous and enthusiastic con- 
version. Even now it cannot expect 
this new and exalted state of mind to 
endure. As soon as Federal interfer- 
ence ceases to mean protection and 
assumes once more the aspect of regu- 
lation, these proselytes, we fear, will 
abandon their new faith. 

The railway conflict in North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and Alabama can be 
understood only in connection with the 
progress of railway regulation in the 
past. On another page The Outlook 
records the chief facts in that conflict 
and the events of last week which 
brought it to its present stage. Here 
, The Outlook reminds its readers of the 


course of the larger movement of which 
this conflict is but a part. 

When railways were first invented, 
Stephenson, “the father of the loco- 
motive,’ foresaw the time when the 
sovereign would need to exercise great 
power in controlling them. That time 
did not quickly arrive. Everybody 
knows the great change in industrial and 
social life which has been wrought by 
the railways. How speedily that change 
took place is indicated by the fact that 
in the seventy years from 1830 to 1900 
the railway mileage in the United States 
grew from twenty-three miles to nearly 
two hundred thousand miles. More 
than half of that growth occurred in the 
latter twenty years. The people of the 
United States were busy during the 
early part of that period in building up 
their industries. With the growth of 
industry there developed also industrial 
evils. The railways had the power of 
life and death over industrial enterprises. 
By favoring one shipper or locality at 
the expense of another, a railway could 
make and destroy fortunes. 

With regard to the methods of dealing 
with these evils we can see four attitudes 
on the part of the States and the railways. 

First—the attitude of indifference. 
The States were passive. Railway in- 
fluences were strong, public sentiment 
was weak, individual sufferers were 
powerless. Local politicians prospered 
under the favor of the railways and 
trusted to the Federal Government to 
protect the people. 

Second—-the attitude of demagogy. 
The Federal Government, responding to 
a growing public sentiment, began, with 
great conservatism, to attack the evils, 
and, under the leadership of President 
Roosevelt, laid down a policy which it 
has consistently followed. Suddenly, 
within the past few months many local 
politicians, noting the popularity of this 
policy, have attempted to imitate it 
without understanding it—or, perhaps 
more accurately, feeling tardily the goad 
of public sentiment, have unintelligently 
attempted to respond. Instead of regu- 
lation, however, they adopted the policy 
of irritation, and trusted to the Federal 
Government to protect the railways. 

Third—on the part of the railways, 
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the attitude of protest. When the Fed- 
eral Government first adopted a policy 
of regulation, the railways fought that 
policy. They brought their forces to 
oppose the adoption of the Hepburn 
Bill. They argued for States’ rights — 
they made much of the Constitutional 
guaranties to the several States. 

Fouith—the attitude of appeal. Now 
that the States have assumed to exercise 
the powers for which the apologists of 
the railways once so largely argued, the 
railways are eager for Federal protection, 
and some of them are querulously com- 
plaining because the United States does 
not fight their battles. 

The fact is that the United States 
Government is the one power that can 
protect the rights both of the people 
and of the railways, that can both secure 
industrial equality and maintain indus- 
trial prosperity. The most recent events 
in the movement emphasize the truth 
that the public welfare demands efficient 
Federal regulation of inter-State com- 
merce, and State regulation, in so far 
as it is necessary, in harmony with the 
policy of the Federal Government. 


How Do We Know ? 


Steadily and irresistibly enlarging its 
domain, modern seience has seemed like 
a masterful conqueror destined to bring 
under its sway the whole world of truth. 
All lovers of truth—as_ distinguished 
from lovers of tradition or lovers of their 
own conceptions of truth—are grateful 
for every bit of territory which science 
has wrested from ignorance. Wherever 
science has placed its flag, fear, super- 
stition, dull slavery to falsehood, the 
whole vile crew of ignorance, have fled. 
Science has brought to mankind vaster 
and nobler conceptions of the world and 
the universe, a new power over nature, 
new weapons against disease, a new 
understan« of the distant past, a new 
intelligence concerning the future, a new 
unity among men. It has been a larger 
revelation to man of himself and. his 
Maker. 

No wonder that men to-day are saying 
that truth is the gift of science; that the 
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test of truth is the scientific evidence 
with which it is sustained ; that there is 
no truth except that which can be scien- 
tifically proved. ‘ As a scientific man,” 
said a physician the other day, “I am 
not satisfied with anything else than 
overwhelming evidence. We do not 
regard any medical fact as a fact until 
it is scientifically established. Is not 
selfishness better, more desirable, than 
unselfishness? Is there such a thing as 
disinterested love? It is all a matter of 
evidence. It seems to me as if the 
weight of scientific evidence was on the 
side of selfishness and against disin- 
terested love.” 

Is it indeed all a matter of evidence ? 
Is all truth subjeet to science? Are all 
aspects of truth alike to be laid under 
the necessity of conforming to the rules 
of evidence ? 

That some aspects of truth are dis- 
cernible only by scientific methods there 
is no doubt. A historical fact such 
as the existence of Napoleon, a property 
of matter such as the conservation of 
energy, an effect of certain curative 
agents, such as the medical value of 
diphtheritic anti-toxin, can be accepted 
as true only after it has been proved to 
be true by overwhelming evidence. In 
these aspects, contrary to common 
belief, truth is most elusive Certainty 
regarding the truth of history, of physics, 
of medicine, is not readily to be distin- 
guished from a high degree of proba- 
bility. That fact does not rouse in us 
any doubt. On the contrary, there is 
nothing which men hold to more tena- 
ciously than the truth established by 
overwhelming evidence ; indeed, as we 
have seen, when men speak of truth, it 
is commonly those aspects of truth which 
are scientifically discernible. 

There are, however, other aspects of 
truth which are not established in the 
first place by evidence, but by another 
process—demonstration. Of these as- 
pects of truth mathematics affords the 
clearest illustrations. Itis hardly neces- 
sary to say that the truth of certain 
mathematical formula would never have 
been discovered at all if men had had 
to depend solely upon evidence. In 
these aspects truth seems nearer to us 
than in those aspects in which it appears 
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to us as history, or physics, or medicine. 
Mathematical truth may be subtle, com- 
plex, difficult to understand, but it Is 
not elusive. 

There yet remain, however, certain 
aspects of truth which are discernible 
neither by scientific process nor by math- 
ematical demonstration. ‘The truth that 
a melody of Mozart’s, that a painting of 
Rembrandt's, that a poem of Keats’s, 
that a scene on the Hudson, is beaut 
ful, cannot be proved by any scientific 
method; neither is it susceptible of 
mathematical demonstration. One who 
denies that this melody or picture. or 
poem or scene is_ beautiful cannot be 
persuaaed by any amount of evidence; 
he cannot be convinced by any process 
of reasoning. ‘Truth of this kind can 
be apprehended only by a kind of sym- 
pathetic understanding. By whatever 
name we call it, whether intuition, or 
artistic temperament, or spiritual insight, 
this power by which we seize on truth 
is as real a power as the power of ratio- 
cination, or the power of weighing ev- 
dence. Indeed, this power brings truth 
closest to us; in discerning truth it 
makes truth a part of us; not some- 
thing outside of us to be observed, but 
something within us to be experienced. 
Ve do not experience the existence of 
Napoleon, or the pons asinorum ; but, if 
we apprehend it at all, we do experience 
a Mozart melody. 

'n times of great sorrow or great joy, 
in the stress of temptation, in the press- 
ure of responsibility, the truth we need 
chiefly is the truth that we can expe- 
rience. We may have cultivated the 
habit of scientific scrutiny or of logical 
reasoning ; but if we have neglected the 
habit of treasuring truth when it enters 
through experience, we become helpless 
in times of crisis. Just as Darwin, to 
his own grief, lost his power of appre- 
Ciating the fine arts, though he had 
developed highly his powers of observa- 
tion and of reason, so a man who is 
learned and acute mav yet miss the fun- 
damental truths of life. On the other 
hand, as a man who may have no scien- 
tific training and only the most primi- 
tive powers of deduction may diseern 
the beauty of sea or sky or land, of a 
painting, a poem, or a song, so such 


a man may discern, appreciate, and 
experience the beauty and tie truth of 
love, of self-sacrifice, of strong-willed 
devotion to duty, of a life adjusted to 
the willof God. ‘This is what the psalm- 
ist meant when he declared that, even in 
the face of the wonders of the heavens, 
the Lord had ordained strength out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings; this 
is what St. Paul meant when he declared 
that God had chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise. More 
surely than the scientist knows the ways 
of beetles or the movements of the stars, 
and as surely as the mathematician 
knows the demonstrated conclusions of 
geometry, the little child knows the per- 
sonality of his mother, for her love is a 
part of himselt. His way of knowledge 
is not the way of the entomologist, or 
the astronomer, or the geometrician, but 
for all that it is as sure, and it leads him 
nearer than their ways do to the heart 
of truth. 

If we would understand art in any of 
its forms, we must live in its presence ; 
we must see good pictures, hear good 
music, read good books. So, if we would 
know God, we must live with him, be 
governed by him, let his will be done in 
our lives. This is life eternal, to know 
him. ‘There is no other way to the 
knowledge of spiritual things except 
through life. Paul revealed the secret 
of his insight into the spiritual world 
when he said, “ For me to live is Christ.” 
It is in this way that we can know the 
love of God which passeth all other 
kinds of knowledge. 


The First American 
Teller of Tales 


Not that Cooper was the first Ameri- 
can novelist,for Charles Brockden Brown 
had written psychological novels a quar- 
ter of a century before him; nor the first 
American romance writer, for Irving’s 
genius had begun to shine before “ Pre- 
caution’ appeared; but in the sense that 
Sir Philip Sidney had in mind when: he 
spoke of a “ tale ’’ as that “‘ which holdeth 
children from play and old men from 
the chimney-corner,” and in the specific 
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dictionary sense that makes the tale 
primarily a narrative, James Fenimore 
Cooper may be called the first American 
tale-teller. And as the Samoans lovingly 
called Stevenson Tusitala, meaning not @ 
tale-teller, but /4e tale-teller, so Cooper, 
in a certain large sense, remains /he 
American teller of tales to this day. 
Naturally, at the centennial celebration 
of the founding of Cooperstown last 
week, honor was done to its famous name- 
giver. Professor Brander Matthews, in 
a finely critical commemorative address, 
and half a dozen poets in rhythmic 
enthusiasm, recalled—to quote Julia 
Ward Howe’s poem, written for the 
occasion and read by Bishop Potter— 

“ The hunter bold, the savage dark, 

The breath of regions unprofaned, 
The rover with his phantom bark, 
The valiant spirits, rudely trained.” 

Mrs. Howe (who, by the way, was 
born the year before Cooper’s first story 
appeared, and writes this tribute more 
than fifty years after his death) touches 
directly in these lines the charm that 
has made the best of Cooper’s work live. 
No American author, we believe, has 
been so beloved by boys and by men 
who have the boy’s open spirit. It is 
true that Cooper is less read to-day in 
America than he was twenty years ago; 
but in France and Germany, and per- 
haps in Great Britain, “Cooper of the 
wood and wave,” as Stevenson used to 
call him, is still beloved of boyhood. 
But Cooper’s literary survival is a singu- 
lar one in this respect—-that it exists 
more largely through the memory of 
one’s long-ago reading than through re- 
reading or through the author’s attract- 
iveness to new generations of readers. 
There are thousands of Americans who 
would find even “The Last of the 
Mohicans” or * The Spy” intolerably 
prolix and deadened by literary pom- 
posity of manner, who yet have in their 
memory unfading pictures of Harvey 
Birch the Spy, of Uncas and his father, 
of Natty Bumppo, the simple but noble 
hunter and scout known as Hawkeye 
and Leatherstocking and Deerslayer— 
beyond question one of the most indi- 
vidual character-creations in all fiction-; 
who have but to close their eves to feel 
again the deep thrill and wonder with 
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which they breathlessly followed the tale- 
teller through the forest path and down 
the rapids in canoe, or lay hidden in the 
cave listening to the Indian’s_ war- 
whoop, or admired the brave American 
soldier and pitied the patriotic and 
despised spy, or saw the false ports of 
the pirate ship fall and the desperate 
fight begin. A host of imitators have 
vulgarized such topics, but in Cooper’s 
day they were fresh. 

In short, as a rule, we love Cooper, 
but we don’t read him. The reasons are 
obvious: he mined pure gold, but too 
often he concealed it in heaps of rub- 
bish. Among his stories were between 
fifteen and twenty that few people ad- 
mired even in his own day, and that 
no living soul now reads except as a 
study of literary curiosities. If the 
reader doubts this, let him try ‘“ Satans- 
toe,” or “Home as Found,” or “ Jack 
Tier.” Again, he never portrayed more 
than one real woman in his thirty-five or 
more novels—the half-witted, true-heart- 
ed Hetty Hutter in “The Deerslayer,” 
although the Indian maiden June has 
sweetness and youth. Moreover, even 
in his best stories he continually ham- 
pers the action and provokes the reader 
to impatience by “talking like a book” 
with an old-school formality and excess- 
ive elegance which are harder and harder 
to stand as our more and more informal 
age moves on. Boys do not mind this, 
for they assume that for them these things 
are there to be skipped, and accordingly 
skip on to the entrancing action and 
the thrill of adventure and rescue. And 
how fine that spirit of adventure and 
romance is! Yes, and it always has 
been from the day the Odyssey, greatest 
adventure story of the world’s literature, 
was written, down to Cervantes, and 
then again down to Cooperand Dumas 
and Stevenson and Maurice Hewlett 
and the author of “The Beloved Vaga- 
bond.” Human imagination will always 
crave for it, and, when found at its high- 
est and best, will hold it as immorta. as 
aught in letters may be. The realists’ 
reflex from actual modern life may have 
equal honor and (perhaps) equal lony 
life, but the tale of adventure anid 
romance has not departed from literature, 
and shall not depart. 


THE 


The Spectator 


One of the most expensive, one of the 
most deplorable, attributes of ignorance, 
the Spectator has often thought, would 
seem to be the inevitable missing of 
another’s point of view—the point of 
view, say, of those persons possessed 
with the understanding and apprecia- 
tion, the range and richness, of culture. 
This particular want of intelligence 
sometimes means the lack of a quick 
responsiveness to new and higher senti- 
ments. It means to fail in recognizing 
the poetic flash and iridescence, to be 
unable to affirm the witty reference to a 
historical piace or personage; in other 
words, to pass blindly by the overflow 
of taste and conviction in another’s talk. 
The most fantastic phase of the ignorant 
point of view, however, is its voluntary 
sightlessness, its surprised and pityingly 
compassionate attitude toward those 
who find perhaps a trifle dull the material 
side of life, and to whom the busy “ in- 
ward world-building ” power of mind is 
what explains and makes vital the 
actualities surrounding us. 


“Mr. B. is coming to speak at the 
club dinner,” said the Spectator to a 
visitor, naming a noted author and states- 
man of high standing. “Is he ?” was 
the reply; “well, he’s one of those 
blamed literary people, isn’t he? They 
must be awful to live with, but I like to 
catch a glimpse of them occasionally. — I 
think I’ll go,” she ended, as though we 
had in view a rare specimen of wild ani- 
mal! ‘This remark is a capital instance 
of the feeling of many, the horizon of 
whose ignorance is only spanned by their 
complacency. Some one has said that 
jealousy is a plant that should never be 
watered, but the grotesque criticisms of 
thoroughly cultured persons by those less 
well informed lead one to suspect 
that jealousy is a plant carefully tended 
by many. 
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It never seems to occur to the average 
intelligence that a craving for a wider 
view of things might bring with it the 
unsuspected blessing of a more acute 
and deliberate sensibility toward the joys 
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of life to which those once enlightened 
unreservedly surrender. ‘They fail to see 
that study and reading sharpen the ca- 
pacity for discerning truth, that knowl- 
edge brings with it content of mind, and 
that, in order to have strength, force, and 
flexibility, one must be familiar with dim 
distances as well as with one’s more im- 
mediate environment. Surely the people 
with whom one would wish to have the 
most enduring relations in life are those 
who have acquired a tolerant view and 
a wide knowledge through long and lov- 
ing contact with the civilizing influences 
of old books, old pictures, and older coun- 
tries, which speak of survival, transmis- 
sion, and association, and thus are en- 
abled to meet the great mocking world 
on equal terms. 


How often did the Spectator sigh, then, 
when the law of custom decreed the 
obligation of sitting motionless and lis- 
tening with seeming respect to a mealy- 
mouthed shuffler who had nothing to say, 
who neither read nor studied and whose 
topics were limited to the petty, circui- 
tous, and unavailing criticism of people, 
of hats and gowns, or of how much mut- 
ton cost a pound! Then it was witha 
kind of indigestion of the mind that the 
Spectator was reminded of the Duke of 
Cumberland’s tactful remark to Gibbon: 
“Well, how d’ye do, Mr. Gibbon! still 
doing nothing but scribble, scribble, 
scribble, I suppose?” How Gibbon 
must have chafed and fretted at the in- 
exorable law of custom which forbade 
his answering in kind and intimating 
that “This is this to me and “has to 
thee!’ which might have marked to the 
world in general the inevitable limits of 
his Royal Highness’s charm. When, on 
the other hand, John R. Green, the his- 
torian, relates of his celebrated friend 
Freeman, “ He has a way, if you want 
him to look at anything of interest 
in Italy after 1200, of saying, ‘ Oh, that 
isn’t my period !’” one realizes that Free- 
man was one of those lucky men who keep 
their own atmosphere and who are none 
the less interesting because of the occa- 
sional withdrawal into themseives which 
is part of the power of genius. One 
feels at once how easily and well Free- 
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man, with his quick responsiveness to 
knowledge, cou/d have discussed the 
point or object in hand ; and the very fact 
of his tremendous knowledge of “ my 
period,” as he was pleased to call it, 
would have made his consideration of 
matters outside and beyond it inevitably 
amusing and original. 


Surely conversation should be able to 
draw from character and intellect its 
finest essence. ‘To have the ability to 
seize upon some little incident of experi- 
ence and by the exquisite nicety and 
humor of a few pithy and striking phrases 
elevate it to the dignity of easy and trip- 
ping conversation, ‘iat is a feat to which 
provincial self-complacency can never 
attain. The average mind, though, 
with its limited horizon, seldom, alas ! has 
a craving for a wider view of things. 
It takes its own way, prefers usual tastes, 
likes defined and practical pursuits, and 
looks upon its own narrow path and 
hemmed-in experiences as an ample 
sufficiency. ‘“ How funny you are to 
read rather than to sew!” was a remark 
to a woman heard the other day; and 
what could be more actively in the comic 
vein to the initiated? Here certainly 
was ignorance dressed up in costume 
and whimsically paraded! “I don’t 
know enough to embroider well,” was 
the quick answer, but the reply was too 
deeply tinged with irony to penetrate the 
wooden sensibilities of the first speaker. 
From the first remark one might gather 
that all knowledge wandered about at 
large and ready to hand for our easy dis- 
cernment! If one wishes (and most 
people do) to know the whole wonder 
and charm of the world and to gain a 
region of new images and fresh feelings, 
to bar the door of it all by refusing to 
read, to see, and to do is not the most 
effective step. Very little of the fullness 
of joy in life springs full-grown into our 
consciousness, and to read and work is, 


after all, the simplest way to find a more 
and more fervent appreciation of life and 
all it offers. Iiis not to be wondered 
at that so many people find the world a 
dull place, without ‘color and tone, for 
they themselves~are~hest described by 
just those adjectives. | 


It would be difficult, perhaps, to 
describe the intellectual and _ spiritual 
nature possible to the larger and more 
cultivated type of mind. It does not 
lend itself to a very close analysis or 
description ; but might it not be termed 
the blessing of wv#common sense? Is it 
not an intangible mental capacity, lively, 
alert, which has an esthetic side, an 
instinct for the best and most beautiful, 
a vision always for fine discriminations, 
which keeps clear of confusions and 
blunted outlines, and which might felici- 
tously be called the qualities combined 
of measure, restraint, and appreciation ? 
Have you ever stood in the embrasure 
of a window and caught the whole won- 
der and charm of the  sunset-flooded 
hills and valleys before the summer twi- 
light closed around the lake, and felt the 
poetic ‘ntoxication of it all ?- Itis at such 
moments that one realizes to the full the 
quality, so difficult to define, and which 
for years may be a blessing unsuspected, 
but which finally to recognize and know 
is to crave or miss for all time. With 
some it is an cmotion born of infinite 
loneliness and self-restraint, but to the 
provincial observer it is a sense as 
unfamiltar and inaccessible as Dante’s 
dim underworld! Culture,’ Matthew 
Arnold tells us, ‘‘ is getting the power 
through reading to estimate the propor- 
tion and relation in what we _ read.” 
But it is far more than that; it is to be- 
come possessed of the fo “1c perception 
(as rare as it is exquisite), and to find 
the horizon widening and ever widening 
to an artistic and large embodiment of 
thought and feeling. 


THE AVERAGE 
AND THE LABOR PROBLEM 


BY FONATHAN THAYER LINCOLN 


HE library shelves groan with 
the weight of books catalogued 
under the head of * Sociology.” 

Thousands of these volumes deal with 
what is loosely called “ ‘The Social Ques- 
tion,” or, what amounts to the same thing, 
“The Labor Problem.” Some of the 
anthors are scholars who have thought 
deeply along economic lines; some are 
sensational writers who cry that the rich 
are growing richer and the poor are 
growing poorer and nothing but a revo- 
lution can restore the balance. ‘There 
are also apologists for the present régime, 
who tell us that, all things considered, 
the worker has no reason to be discon- 
tented; yet the worker is discontented, 
and the fact must’ be explained. There 
is a trend toward Socialism in these days, 
and programmes for municipal owner- 
ship are in the air; some reformers 
would enact laws to forbid, or at least to 
limit, the inheritance of great fortunes ; 
some would level the conditions of rich 
and poor by a system of graduated taxa- 
tion. A thousand projects are being 
discussed, any one of which we may be 
called upon to sanction at the polls, yet 
the average citizen has but the haziest 
notion of the social question and the 
conditions which create it. ‘The average 
citizen has not read the books upon the 
library shelves—and with reason, as it 
seems to him. ‘The ponderous tomes of 
the Doctors of Philosophy present a for- 
bidding aspect; he has been told that 
the volumes written by young ladies 
engaged in settlement work are not 
always trustworthy; and he shuns the 
writing of the reformers in the belief that 
all such are anarchistic. He has a 
notion that great fortunes must be 
tainted; he regrets that thousands of his 
fellow-men go to bed hungry; and when 
strikes and lockouts send up the market 
price of beef and coal, he believes there 


1 An article by Mr. Lincoln describing atypical New 
England manufacturing community was published in 
The Outlook of February 9, 1907, under the title 
“ The City of the Dinner-Pail.” 
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is a labor problem. ‘Then he forms his 
opinion of it from either the yellow or 
the subsidized press. Poor, perplexed 
average citizen, if he would come to the 
City of the Dinner-Pail, walk its streets 
and enter its factories, he would find 
the problem stated and discover some 
practical suggestions toward a solution. 
The writer of this essay is. not an 
economist—he is not even a sociologist ; 
he has, however, lived all his days in 
a manufacturing community; he has 
known and admired many persons of 
great wealth, and he Las known and ad- 
mired many persons who toil from day- 
light to dark, earning their daily bread 
in the factories ; and he hopes that certain 
facts that he has learned from these 
persons may be of some benefit to the 
average citizen in his quest for truth. 
Some years ago a reputable review 
published a sensational article concern- 
ing «he City of the. Dinner-Pail, and the 
Board of ‘Trade selected a writer to 
reply to certain statements made in this 
article which did not seem to square with 
the truth. It was my good fortune to 
accompany the counsel for the defendant 
in his tour about the city investigating 
the charges. ‘The sensational writer had 
described the tenements in which the 
operatives lived, and selected for partic- 
ular criticism a group of houses owned 
by a prosperous corporation. Such a 
picture of squalor has seldom been 
painted—evidently the gentleman had 
never before seen a house without a bath 
on every floor. These houses were built 
about a quadrangle which served as a 
common back yard, and while this back 
yard might not be all that Mr. J]. Horace 
McFarland might desire so far as grass 
and trees are concerned, it was a very 
large breathing-space, and gave each 
tenant a right to more out-of-doors than 
one can hire for several thousand dollars 
on Fifth Avenue. In the center of the 
quadrangle were a number of outhouses 


which caused this diligent student of 
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sociology a bad quarter of an hour, and 
he wrote a long paragraph about the 
fearful sanitary conditions of the court 
where outhouses were placed close to 
the bedroom windows. He failed, how- 
ever, to state the fact that while the small 
wooden buildings were originally intend- 
ed for sanitary purposes, they were used 
at the time he wrote as wood-sheds, the 
tenements having been fitted with mod- 
ern plumbing many years before. He 
summed up his case against the quadran- 
gle in these words: ‘*In the center of 
all this filth stands a pump.” Not only 
did the noxious odors invite diphtheria 
and Heaven knows what other fearsome 
diseases, but the tenants drank infected 
water from a well situated in the court- 
yard! As a fact, there was a pump in 
the yard, but the pump was without a 
handle, for the tenants drank the same 
water with which the city provided their 
landlord’s table. ‘This well illustrates 
the sensational writer’s method in deal- 
ing with the problem. Every fact stated 
was true—there were outhouses in 
the quadrangle and near by there was 
a pump; but while the facts were true, 
the writer’s conclusions were false, be- 
cause, while he told nothing -but the 
truth, he failed to teil the whole truth. 
My friend’s reply was quiet in tone 
and more scholarly in treatment than the 
paper it contradicted, but he, like the 
other author, was a partisan—one held 
a brief for the workingman, the other 
argued his case for the manufacturer. 
The counsel for the defendant called 
attention to the large deposits standing 
to the credit of workingmen in _ the 
savings banks; a majority of the depos- 
itors in several institutions for savings 
were factory operatives, and this he 
cited as evidence that the operatives 
were well paid and thrifty. While I 
believe the workers in the City of the 
Dinner-Pail are thrifty and well paid, I 
want to suggest the danger of drawing 
such a general conclusion from the evi- 
dence. Large bank deposits standing 
in the names of factory operatives clearly 
indicate that a healthy financial condi- 
tion exists among the workers, but do 
not prove that the average worker earns 
more than he spends. ‘The fact that 
any operatives own bank books merely 
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show’ that under existing conditions the 
thrifty worker may save money. To 
ascertain the exact meaning of the 
deposits argument it would be necessary 
to know the aggregate of the deposits, 
the number of depositors, and to classify 
the workers as to the amount of wages 
they actually earn ; this in itself would 
require the attention of one student for 
a considerable time. It is as unfair to 
take the thrifty, self-denying workingman 
as the type, as it is to set up the hungry, 
depraved wretch as the inevitable result 
of the factory system; for the working- 
man is, after all, merely a human being, 
an individual distinct and different from 
every other, and whether he lives in 
squalor or in comfort depends, in a 
larger measure than we are wont to 
think, upon himself; and his well-being 
on his obedience to greater laws than 
legislatures can enact. 

At the railway station one morning I 
met an army of immigrants just arrived : 
one hundred and sixty Western Islanders, ° 
men, women, and children seeking a new 
home on the continent. Had I journeyed 
to the Azores, outside the principal ports 
I should have had difficulty in finding 
so great a crowd of natives—yet here 
within a mile of my own hearthstone I 
was to all purposes in Fayal. It was by 
no means the ragged mob the sensa- 
tional writer would have painted it, but 
a laughing, interested crowd of men and 
women getting their first impressions of 
a strange country. It was a healthy 
unrest which sent them wayfaring—the 
hope to better their condition ; friends 
had come before them and sent back 
word that America was indeed the land 
of promise; following their example, 
these men and women had become way- 
farers, and here they were expectant of 
a new hope. Some will achieve that 
hope and some will fail, but the achieve- 
ment or the failure will rest with the in- 
dividual. ‘The sensational writer would 
view this company with dismay—another 
regiment to be mowed down by the 
machine guns of capital; the apologist 
would point to their happy, interested 
faces and tell you the joy of their quest, 
and how much better it is to run eight 
looms all day and have the evenings to 
one’s self than to till the barren soil of 
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an island in the sea; and each writer 
would fall wide of the mark. Some among 
this company will be successful, some 
will fail, and so they would had they 
remained at home ; some have increased 
their chance of happiness in the broader 
life of the new world, the others have 
increased the penalty of failure ; but the 
success or failure, the happiness or dis- 
content, will rest with the individual and 
cannot be created by act of legislature. 
In the last generation the factory day 
began at dawn and ended at nightfall. 
Then, as now, some workers were con- 
tented and some rebellious; by turns 
the ten-hour and the eight-hour day were 
heralded as the dawn of the working- 
man’s hope; but still some are satisfied 
and some discontented ; and so it will be 
until the end of time. I do not want to 
be understood as opposed to labor legis- 
lation ; it is the duty of the State to cor- 
rect abuses in the industrial régime; but 
the happiness and contentment of a 
people must rest on a broader foundation 
than legislative enactment. In our vain 
efforts to solve the labor problem we 
rush from one ineffectual remedy to 
another, because we are unable to view 
the problem in its true perspective. If 
we could follow the throngs that crowd 
the main street of the City of the Dinner- 
Pail each Saturday evening to their 
homes and become acquainted with the 
workers as individuals, many errors that 
now distort our vision would be corrected. 
A lad of seventeen, who for several 
years had worked at doffing in a cotton- 
mill, obtained a position as office-boy 
in another manufacturing concern, He 
was a keen, energetic young fellow, and 
his employer, ever in search of such 
boys to strengthen his organization when 
they should become men, took an un- 
usual interest in the newcomer. One 
morning he noticed the boy engaged in 
footing up the columns of an old pay- 
sheet. The task seemed a useless one, 
and the employer asked the boy why he 
did it. The boy replied that, having no 
other work, he had asked the bookkeeper 
for the sheet that he might verify it, for 
the benefit of the practice. His em- 
ployer, pleased with the reply, explained 
to him how eagerly men in business 
sought for boys of serious purpose, and 
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commended the lad for his diligence. 
The boy, hesitating at first, but encour- 
aged by his employer’s interest, said, 
“T have wanted to tell you, sir, for a 
long time, how my ideas about rich men 
have changed since I left the mill. The 
men I worked with there were Socialists, 
and they said rich men had ho hearts. 
I had never known a rich man, and when 
I came here I was afraid every time I 
made a mistake that I should get a beat- 
ing. The first time I was sent to your 
private office you spoke kindly to me, and 
I went home that night and told my 
mother that rich men were sometimes 
just as kind as the poor.” 

This is a true story, and what a fear- 
ful condition it illustrates—a working 
boy astonished that his master could be 
kind. The solution of the labor prob- 
lem lies in simpler means than we imag- 
ine ; we fret and fume about this and that 
enactment of law, while the real solution 
lies beyond the province of legislatures, 
but within the scope of each man’s life—a 
fuller understanding of.the lives of those 
we meet and talk with and pass by each 
day. There exists a deplorable ignorance 
on the part of the smug and comfortable 
concerning the lives of those who toil, 
and a similar ignorance obtains among 
the workers concerning those who 
employ them. 

When I was a boy playing about my 
father’s machine-shop, I watched a man 
boring castings, and to-day I saw the 
same man working on the same machine, 
and still boring holes. What a text this 
might give the pessimist for his sermon ; 
how he would picture the despair of this 
man’s life, and what an arraignment he 
would make of the factory system! Yet 
if he knew the man as I have come to 
know him, he would find him to be just 
another mortal on his certain journey 
from the cradletothe grave. He is a great 
gentleman in his own set, this borer of 
holes, and in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury has saved from his wages what his 
shopmates deem quite a fortune. He 
goes to church every Sunday with his 
daughter, a college girl, in whose educa- 
tion he takes a pardonable pride. He 
is a philosopher withal; he has looked 
out upon the world, and it has meant 
something to him. He owns the house 
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in which he lives, and believes that there 
should be a property qualification for 
voters. He tells me that it is a mistake 
for a man never to take a vacation, and 
every year he goes to New York fora 
week to correct his perspective. Some- 
times in the summer he goes to Newport 
for a day, but he does not approve of 
the summer capital—the residents live 
to no purpose, they seem bent on killing 
time. Hours to him are synonymous 
with dollars, and dollars with the edu- 
cation of children. ‘This workingman, 
the facts seem to prove, is not the 
miserable creature the disciples of Mr. 
Ruskin would have us believe; and, 
although his horizon is limited, he has 
advanced a step beyond the office-boy— 
he knows that his employer may be kind, 
but he has not learned that the mar 
who gives ten thousand dollars to a 
hospital, and the moment the check is 
written forgets it, is still capable of self- 
sacrifice. 

Some fifteen years ago “ The Coffee 
Tavern ” was one of the most interesting 
institutions in the City of the Dinner- 
Pail. Primarily the purpose of the ‘Tav- 
ern was to provide a temperance restau- 
rant for workingmen, and connected 
with it were rooms for reading and rec- 
reation. Soon, however, there came a 
demand for something more than mere 
entertainment. Over the games of pool 
and checkers discussions arose concern- 
ing labor and capital, and the men asked 
for a class in political economy. ‘Thus 
an educational work was begun which 
resulted in a few workingmen and a 
few employers of labor becoming better 
acquainted. 

The directors of the Tavern, among 
whom were several large employers of 
labor, met once a week about the round 
table which was the one conspicuous 
ornament of the directors’ room, the 
regular dinner was served, and the affairs 
of the institution were discussed. Inci- 
dentally othermatters were touched upon, 
and. time out of number the great prob- 
lem of labor and capital was talked over, 
from two very different points of view, 
by the workingmen in the main dining- 
room and the directors, seated about 
the round table. After dinner employer 
and employee smoked their pipes and 
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played games together, and each re- 
turned to the factory with a higher 
regard for the opinions of the other. 

There was a debating club which met 
at the ‘Tavern on Sunday afternoons, at 
the meetings of which some speaker, in 
an address limited to thirty minutes, pre- 
sented the subject, after which a ruler 
was passed from hand to hand, the pos- 
sessor of the talisman being allowed five 
minutes in which to add to the weight of 
the speaker’s argument or to refute his 
thesis. ‘The men who debated were 
workingmen, uneducated, brutalized, as 
some writers would have us believe, yet 
I have heard at the Tavern, on many 
Sunday afternoons, debates which would 
have done credit to.many a State Sen- 
ate. 

In looking over a file filled with for- 
gotten notes concerning the labor prob- 
lem, 1 chanced upon a manuscript writ- 
ten several years ago by one Thomas 
Evans, who signed himself “ Justice of 
the Peace and Old Labor Agitator.” It 
brought to mind the figure of an aged 
Englishman—a native of Lancashire— 
rough, unkempt, forceful, but one whose 
eyes looked out in kindness on the 
world in which he lived. All about 
him he saw conditions crying for reform; 
he knew the times were out of joint, and 
believed with his whole heart that he 
had been born to set them aright. A 
Manchester newspaper once dubbed him 
John Bright’s trumpet-blower; he had 
been in consultation with Gladstone in 
matters of practical politics relative to 
the welfare of the workingmen; Lincoln 
valued his services, and often in his prime 
he had been called into the councils of 
great men of affairs. Thomas Evahs was a 
remarkable man; lacking culture, he had 
the mind of a scholar; in the manuscript 
he failed to dot his “i’s”’ and cross his 
“t’s,” but his reasoning was clear and 
his argument masterful. When I first 
knew him as a Coffee Tavern debater, he 
was an old man and down on his luck, 
as the saying is, despised by the manu- 
facturers for being a labor agitator, hated 
by the workingmen for conceding the 
fact that sometimes the capitalist is not 
in error. He was very poor in worldly 
goods, but rich in his love for men. 
Later some well-meaning gentlemen 
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made it possible for him to spend his 
last days in a home for aged people, but 
his stay there was brief—he longed for 
the activities of a busy world; he preferred 
poverty with doing to comfort with in- 
action; and after a few weeks he left 
the Home and returned to his attie and 
the crust of bread. Enfeebled by age, he 
could no lonzer win even a meager living; 
he spent a few weeks in the poorhouse, 
but then his indomitable will again sent 
him forth into the world of men, where 
for a few days he fought his last brave 
battle. One afternoon his tottering form 
appeared in the public square; a group 
of idlers gathered about him, and the old 
agitator made his last harangue. ‘To his 
hearers it seemed the incoherent mutter 
ings ‘of a madman; the police arrested 
him, he was adjudged insane, and sent 
to the asylum, where he died. ‘Thomas 
Evans, J. P., was buried in a pauper’s 
grave, but his message to mankind can 
never die; his life, as the world counts 
it, was a failure—he died in poverty— 
but who can tell what influences for the 
good gf man he set in motion? Read- 
ing the manuscript, | found many famil- 
iar passages, bringing to mind his talks 
in the Sunday afternoon debates at the 
Coffee Tavern; and I can suggest the 
nature of these debates no better than 
by quoting one or two passages from 
this essay, entitled “‘ A Common Sense 
Sermon on the Labor Problem.” 

“ Society,” he says, “has the wrong 
notion that statesmen lead public opin- 
ion and originate reforms; but this ts 
merely a political dose for the simples. 
Statesmen donot lead public opinion, 
they follow it. Reforms have to germi- 
nate and develop among the people them- 
selves; statesmen are simply the Instru- 
ments to carry out the collective will of 
2nation, and all legislation that antic 


‘pates the will of society must fail. School 


masters must sow before statesmen can 
reap. We hear much said about consist 
ency of thought, andin my humble opin- 
ion itis a monstrous humbug to call it 
a moral virtue, because all social progress 
is the result of changes of opinion. 
What some people call consistency of 
thought, common sense tells me is mental 
stagnation. ‘The great question before 
the couniry to-day, the labor question, 
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can never be settled by salary-grabbing 
politicians. We must be Christians first 
and partisans afterwards. Common 
sense tells me there can be no political 
question which is not’ also a religious 
question ; and all real progress must be 
by honest legislation; such legislation, 
however, will not come until the intelli- 
gent and industrious manhood of this 
country bruskes aside the bigotry and 
prejudice and learns with Tolstoy that 
we cannot be saved separately; we must 
be saved collectively.” 

This seems rare common sense, and, 
coming from a workingman, ought to set 
the smug and comfortable to thinking. 
The man who reasoned so clearly was 
not a scholar—I devoted many hours to 
translating the manuscript—but I will 
venture-that on economic questions he 
could confound many a Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. 

Let us look again at the manuscript. 
“In the saving grace of common sense,” 
he writes, “ trades-unionism is not a whit 
better off than the world of practical pol- 
itics. ‘There are surely many political 
trade-union leaders who trade in official 
salaries when manhood and true courage 
are the qualities most needed ; common 
sense plainly tells me that all bigots and 
tyrants are not to be found among the em- 
ployers of labor. Sectional trades unions 
are not wide enough to secure the great- 
est good for the greatest number, and I 
have suffered often for daring to oppose 
many movements which had the support 
of sectional unions. We have heard 
a great deal about what trades unions 
have done, but few labor leaders can be 
found with manhood and moral courage 
to name the cruel wrongs to thousands of 
helpless and defenseless fellow men and 
women perpetrated by the selfishness 
of labor leaders looking for political 
honors.”’ 

This workingman not only could think 
clearly but he could reason impartially, 
and you may seek in vain among the 
writings of the partisans of capital for a 
more stinging arraignment of trade- 
unionism than is contained in this manu- 
script from the pen of the **Old Labor 
Agitator.” Thomas Evans was not the 
only man among the members of the 
debating club whose opinions are worthy 
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of thoughtful consideration; there were 
many other speakers who took part in 
those Sunday afternoon debates who, if 
they might be heard by a larger audi- 
ence, would exert an influence on mod- 
ern thought. 

The workingmen and the employers 
of labor who attended these debates at 
the Coffee Tavern gained for themselves 
those benefits which an adequate criti- 
cism of the labor problem would give to 
the average citizen—a person mightily 
interested in the question if he only knew 
it. These men lived with the problem, 
and their knowledge came at first hand. 
No sensational writer could convince 
them that a revolution was imminent, nor 
could any apologist blind them to the 
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evils pertaining to our present industrial 
system. 

What these men knew the average citi- 
zen needs to know. If he will not read 
the books upon the library shelves, he 
may at least look out upon the busy 
world in which he lives and try to think 
for himself concerning this vast problem; 
he can touch elbows with the man who 
carries the dinner-pail, and learn that he 
is a man and not a machine; he can 
talk with the man who employs labor, 
and learn that he is not the inhuman 
monster the revolutionists would have 
us believe; then, having come to know 
the employer and the employee as they 
really are, he can set about the task of 
making them better acquainted. 


PROBLEMS OF EVERY-DAY LIFE 


THE TRUE MAN AND CARIST 
BY LAIRD WINGATE SNELL 


‘| ‘RUE living is true religion; the 
Christian life is the sound, sane, 
whole human life ; the man who 

follows truth follows Christ, whether he 

knows Christ or not. Yet we preach 

Christ insistently toevery man. For we 

dare to say to every man, If you are 

true—whether Christian, Jew, Moham- 
medan, Buddhist, or atheist—if you are 
true, here is what you are looking for: 
the way of God in men, the way of life, 
more life, irrepressible, growing, victori- 
ous life—and that is the way of Jesus 

Christ. Have that mind in you which 

was in him who humbled himself and 

was obedient unto death ; practice faith 
in an infinite spirit of love as he prac- 
ticed it to the utmost limits, to the least 


' Under this general head are included seven brief 
articles by Mr. Snell, —— with practical and per- 
sonal religious problems. The present is the second 


article of the series.—THE EDITORS. 


details ; above all, learn his spirit who 
came not to be served but to serve and 
to give his life for many, and you will 
prove that Christ’s way is life indeed and 
life abounding. 

The man who follows truth follows 
Christ, to be sure, but to follow and not 
know him is to walk in the dusk that 
precedes the day. Give to the man who 
follows truth to see Christ as he is; he 
will recognize his Master, he will recog- 
nize the life that is itself the truth. ‘To 
him Christian discipleship comes as in- 
evitably as day to “them that wait for 
the morning ”’—if Christ be presented 
as he is. But presented in the guise of 
outworn creeds, unreal liturgies, super- 
stitious “‘ schemes of salvation,” the true 
Christ is not seen of the true man, the 
common man, and not on the common 
man rests the blame. 
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THE SHADOW OF GOOD THINGS 


TO COME 


BY ZONA GALE 


Author of Pelleas and Ettare,’ ete. 


F Friendship Village there is a 
() tale in whose very beginning I 

chance to have been concerned, 
but by this I set no great store, since a 
universal nervous liking for all begin- 
nings has driven me to some disrespect 
for things in such case. It may well 
have been because I did not recognize 
the import of the moment—for certain 
beginnings wear other guise—that I 
hardly heeded what, one winter night on 
the Friendship ‘“ accommodation,” I 
overheard. 

“The Lord will provide, Delia,” 
Dr. June was saying. 

“T ain’t sure,” came a piping answer, 
“as they is any Lord. An’ don’t you 
let on to nobody ’bout seein’ me on this 
train. I’m goin’ on through—West.” 

“ Thy footfall is a silver thing, 
West—west !” 

I said over to the beat of the wheels, 
and the words that I said over were 
more insistent than the words that I 
heard. Also, I was watching the lighted 
eyes of a motor, carrying threads of 
streaming light, go skimming near the 
track, swifter than the train. It be- 
longed, as I guessed.to the Proudfits 
of Friendship, and it would be carrying 
Madame Proudfit and her daughter Miss 
Clementina, after a day of shopping and 
visiting in the town. AndasIsawthem 
thus airily returning home, I renewed a 
certain distaste for them, since in their 
lives these great Proudfits, of the Proud- 
fit estate, seemed veritably goblin-like, 
with no interest in any save their own 
picturesque flittings. But while I chided 
myself for my judging them, and held 
not less firmly to my own opinion, as 
one will do, I was conscious all the time 
of the little gray doctor in the aisle of 
the rocking coach, holding clasped in 
both hands his big carpetbag without 
handles. Over it I saw him looking 
down in grieved consternation at the little 
piping woman huddled in one of the 
rush seats. 


“No Lord!” he said, “‘no Lord! Why, 
Delia More! You might as well say 
there ain’t no life in your own bones.” 

‘So they ain’t,” she answered him, 
grimly. ‘They keep on a-goin’ just to 
spite me.” 

“Delia More—wWZe-lia More,” the 
wheels beat out, and it was as if I had 
heard the name often. Already I had 
noticed the woman. She had a kind of 
aged youth, like that of Calliope Marsh, 
dressmaker and mender of lace, who 
had journeyed in town on the “ Through” 
that very morning, and who had, I was 
remembering, somewhat mysteriously 
asked me not to say that she had gone 
away. But Calliope, in her tan ulster 
and straw hat, that were on duty winter 
and summer, was one of the delights of 
Friendship, and that stifled youthfulness 
gave her a claim upon you, and not, as 
to this woman whom Dr. June regarded 
perplexedly, a forlorn aloofness. 

No one but the doctor himself was 
prepcring to leave the train at Friend- 
ship. He balanced in the aisle alone, 
while the few occupants of the car sat 
without speaking—men dozing, children 
padding on the panes, a woman twisting 
her thin hair tight and high. Dr. June 
looked at those nearest to be sure of 
their tired self-absorption; but as for 
me, who sat very near, he had.long ago 
decided that I think my own thoughts 
and no others, since sometimes I had 
forgotten to give him back a greeting. 
Therefore it was in a fancied security, 
which I was loth to be violating, that 
he opened his great carpetbag and took 
out a book to lay on the woman’s knee. 

“Open it,” he commanded her. 

I saw the spare contour of her face 
tightened by her swiftly set lips as she 
complied. 

“Point your finger,” he went on 
peremptorily. She must have obeyed, 
for in a kind of unwilling eagerness she 
bent over the page, and the doctor 
stooped, and together in the blurred light 
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of the kerosene lamp in the roof of the 
coach they made out something. 

« . . the law having a shadow of 
good things to come, and not the very 
image of the things .’ I unwillingly 
caught, and yet not wholly unwillingly 
either. And though I watched as if 
much depended upon it that great motor 
of the Proudfits vanishing before us 
into the dark, I could not forbear to 
glance at the doctor, who was nodding, 
his kind face quickening. But the 
woman lifted her eyes and laughed with 
deliberate skepticism. 

‘T don’t take no stock,” she said. 

I remember how within me something 
answered to her bitterness. ‘There will 
be within some of us a thing that answers 
to bitterness as metal vibrates to a chord. 
That which is softer does not so vibrate. 
Howbeit that night I did not understand, 
but I was aware of a certain sympathy 
for the woman. 

‘“ No—no. Mebbe not,” the doctor 
commented with perfect cheerfulness. 
“ Some folks take fresh air and some 
folks like to stay shut up tight. But— 
‘the shadow of good things to come.’ 
I'd take that much stock if I was you, 
Delia.” 

As he laid the book back in his bag 
the train was jolting across the switches 
beside the gas-house, and the lights of 
Friendship were all about the track. 

“ Why don’t you get off?” he reiter- 
ated, in his tone a descending scale of 
simple hospitality. “* Come to our house 
and stop a spell. Come for tea,” he 
added. «* My wife said she was goin’ to 
hev hot griddle-cakes and sausage for 
tea.” 

She shook her head sharply. 

“ T couldn’t,” she said briefly. “ Don’t 
you tell anybody you see me,” she reiter- 
ated warningly. 

When he was gone, and the train was 
slackening in the station, the woman 
moved close to the window. If I had 
been lonely—but I am not lonely, and 
I think that one who is not so can never 
judge of this and that—I must have 
caught a certain cheer in the look of the 
station and even .n the magnificent 
cosmic leisure of the idlers. Truly, 
though I have lived but a little while in 
Friendship, I have a joy in them all. In 
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Photographer Jimmy Sturgis, in his 
leather coat, with one eye shut, stamping 
a foot and waiting for the mail-bag, of 
which, besides his “ picture gallery,” he 
is master. In old Tillie, known up and 
down the world for her waffles, and now 
peering out between shelves of plants 
and wax fruit set across the window of 
the “ eating-house.” In Timothy Top- 
lady, who always meets the trains, but 
for no reason unless it be to say an 
amazed and_ reproachful—* Blisterin’ 
Benson, not a soul wants off here!” 
And in Abel Hallsey, the itinerant 
preacher—not alone from the love of 
God, but because within him his soul 
burned to travel, and his sorrel mare 
and his road-wagon and his route to 
the door of many a country church were 
the sole satisfactions of his wander- 
lust ; but next to this was his delight to 
be at a railway station when any train 
arrived, savoring the moment of some 
silent familiarity with distance. (Also 
Abel was a devout man and a preacher 
filled with grace and Bible-taught.) 

I delighted in them all, and that night, 
as I looked, Il wondered what it would 
be like if I were returning to it after 
many years; and I could very well 
imagine how my heart would ache. 

As the train moved on, the woman 
whom Dr. June had called Delia More 
turned her head, manifestly to follow 
for a littke way each vanishing light 
and figure; and as the corductor came 
through the car and she spoke to him, I 
saw that she was in some tingle of excite- 
ment. 

“You sure,” she asked, “that you 
stop to the canal draw ?” 

“Uh?” said the conductor, whose 
personality was masked in a kind of 
husk so that it was difficult to gain his 
attention or to win his understanding. 
“ Uh?” he said, winking fast; and when 
he comprehended, “Oh yes,” he said, ‘‘ oh 
yes. Oh yes. You be ready when she 
whistles.” He hesitated, manifestly in 
some curiosity. ‘They ain’t a house in 
a mile f’om there, though,” he told her. 

* | know that,” she gave back crisply. 

Now when I heard her speaking of 
the cana! draw and of the stop that the 
train might make, I found myself wonder- 
ing ; for a woman is not above wonder, 
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even a woman who forgets to give back 
greeting. It would be there, where 
the trains stopped just perceptibly, that 
I myself was wont to leave them for the 
sake of the mile walk on the quiet high- 
road to my house. ‘That, too, though it 
chanced to be night, for I am not afraid. 
But I wondered the more because other 
women do fear, and also because mine 
was the only house between the canal 
draw and Friendship Village ; and mani- 
festly the shortest way to reach the vil- 
lage would have been to alight at the 
station. But I held my peace, for the 
affairs of others should be to those 
others an efficient disguise under the 
sun; and, moreover, the greater part of 
my wonder is wont to come to naught. 

Yet, as I seemed to follow this woman 
out on the snow and the train kept 
impersonally on across the meadows, I 
could not but see that her bags were 
many and looked heavy, and twice she 
set them down to rearrange. I thinka 
very ghost of the road could have done 
no more than ask to help her. And this 
I did with an abruptness of which I am 
unwilling master, though indeed I had 
no need to assume impatience, for | per- 
ceived that my quiet walk was spoiled. 

When I spoke to her, she started vio- 
lently and shrank away; but there was 
an austerity in the lonely white road and 
in the country silence which must have 
chilled a woman like her; and her bags 
were many and seemed heavy. 

“Much obliged tc you,” she said 
indistinctly. “ I’d just as live .ou should 
take the basket, if you want.” 

So I lifted the basket and trudged 
beside her, hoping very much that she 
would not talk. For though for my own 
comfort I would walk long miles to avoid 
treading on a nest, or a worm, OF a 
magenta flower (and I loathe magenta), 
yet I am often blameful enough to 
wound through the sheerest bungling 
those who talk to me when I would be 
silent. 

The night was one clinging to the 
way of winter, and as yet with no hint of 
spring. But the air was mild and dry 
and the sky was starry. I am not 
ashamed that on a quiet highroad ona 
starry night I love to be silent, and even 
to forget certain concerns of my own 


which seem in the publicity of the sun 
most pressing ; but I am ashamed, I own, 
to have been called to myself that night 
by a little choking breath of haste. 

“T can’t go—so fast,” my companion 
said humbly ; ‘‘ you might jest—set the 
basket down anywheres. I can—” 

I craved her pardon and looked my 
other self scornfully in the face, or so I 
try to do when that not wholly imaginary 
woman has stealthily controlled me. But 
I think that my companion can hardly 
have heard my apology, for she stood 
where she had halted, staring away from 
me. And we were opposite the ceme- 
tery lying in its fence of whitewashed 
rails. 

“OQ my soul, my soul!” I heard her 
say. “I'd forgot the graveyard, or I 
couldn’t never ’a’ come this way.” 

At that she went on, her feet quicken- 
ing, as I thought, without her will. And 
she kept her face turned to me, so that 
it should be away from that whitewashed 
fence. And now because of the wound 
she had shown me I walked a little away 
in the middle of the road for my attempt 
at sympathy. So we came to the sum- 
mit of the hill, and there the dark sud- 
denly yielded up the distance. ‘The lamps 
of the village began to signal, lights 
dotted the fields and gathered in a cozy 
blur in the valley, and half a mile to 
westward the headlight that marked the 
big ‘Toplady barn and the little Toplady 
house shone out as if some one over 
there were saying something. 

“You live here in Friendship?” the 
woman asked me abruptly. 

I could show her my house some way 
before us. But I had lived there for 
only a year, and so I said, and that I 
counted myself a stranger. 

“ Ever go inside the graveyard ?” she 
asked. 

Sometimes I do go there, and at that 
answer she walked nearer to me and 
spoke eagerly. 

“ Air all the tombstones standin’ up 
straight, do you know?” she said. 
“ Hev any o’ their headstones fell down 
on ’em ?” 

This I could answer too, definitely 
enough; for Friendship Cemetery, by 
the vigilance of the Young Married 
Ladies’ Cemetery Improvement Associa- 
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tion, is kept in no less scrupulous order 
than the Friendship best rooms. 

‘ Well, that’s a relief,” she said; “I 
couldn’t get it out o’ my head.” ‘Then, 
because she seemed of those on whom 
a sudden silence lays a certain imaginary 
demand : ‘“‘ My mother an’ father’s buried 
there,” she explained. “ ‘They’re in there. 
They died when I was gone. An’ I got 
the notion that their headstones had 
tipped over onto ’em. Or Aunt Cornie 
More’s, maybe.” 

Aunt Cornie More. I knew that name 
well, for they had told me about her in 
Friendship. How she had made her own 
shroud from her crocheted parlor cur- 
tains, lest these fall toa later wife of her 
octogenarian husband ; and how as she 
lay in her coffin the curtain’s shell-stitch 
parrot “come right acrost her chest.” 
And this woman beside me had called 
her “ Aunt ” Cornie More. And then | 
remembered the name which Dr. June 
had spoken on the train and the wheels 
had measured. 

“Delia More!’ I said, involuntarily, 
and was scornful enough of myself when 
I had spoken. But indeed it was as if 
some legend woman of the place walked 
suddenly beside me, like the quick. 

Who in Friendship had not heard the 
name, and who, save indeed one who 
thinks her own thoughts and forgets to 
give back greeting, would not on the in- 
stant have remembered it? Delia More’s 
sister had been betrothed to a carpenter 
of Friendship, and he was at work upon 
their house when, a month before the 
wedding-day, Delia and that young car- 
penter had “ run away.” Who in Friend- 
ship could not tell that story ? But before 
I had made an. end of murmuring some- 
thing— 

‘“ T might ’a’ known they hadn’t done 
talkin’ yet,” Delia More said, bitterly. 
“When I was a little girl, Calliope 
Marsh’s beau run off with somebody else, 
an’ for ten years the town et it for cake. 
Well, they ain’t none of ’em goin’ to get 
a look at me. I don’t give anybody the 
chance to show me the cold shoulder. 
You can tell ’em I was here if you want. 
They can scare the childer’ with it.”’ 

won’t tell,” said. 

She looked at me. 

“ Well, I can’t help it if you do,” she 
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said. “I’m glad enough to speak to 
somebody, gettin’ back so. It’s seven- 
teen year. An’I was gettin’ fair body- 
sick to see the place again.” 

At this she would be asking me about 
Friendship folk, and I answered as best 
I might, though I am wont to pay small 
heed to the affairs of the town. And of 
what she inquired about I knew little, 
and what I did know was _ footless 
enough for human comfort. As to the 
Topladys, for example, I had no knowl- 
edge as to what one of them all had 
earned his money in bricks and had 
later married a “ foreigner ;” but I knew 
Mrs. Amanda Toplady; that she had 
hands dimpled like a baby giant’s, and 
that she carried a blue parasol all winter 
to keep the sun from her eyes. And I 
knew nothing of Mrs. Holcomb, that was 
Mame Bliss, save that her black week- 
day cloak was lined with wine broad- 
cloth, and that she wore it wrong-side- 
outward for ‘“best.”” And of whether 
Abigail Arnold’s children had turned 
out well or ill I was profoundly ignorant ; 
but I remembered that she had caused a 
loaf of bread to be carved on the monu- 
ment of her hushand, the home baker. 
And so on. But these were not matters 
about which I could talk to the hungry 
woman beside me. 

Then, to my amazement, when I would 
have mentioned the Proudfits—those 
great and rich Proudfits whose motor 
had raced by our train—Delia More 
would have none of them. 

“T do’ want to hear about ’em,” she 
said; ‘I knowabout ’em. I use’ totake 
care o’ Miss Clementina when she was a 
little thing. I know ’em. They always 
was crool proud and crool pious. Mis’ 
Proudfit, she use’ to set up goodness an’ 
worship it like a little god.” 

And this judgment startled me, but 
yet in its import I secretly concurred. 
For though I barely have their acquaint- 
ance, Madame Proudfit and her daugh- 
ter Clementina are as a thorn to me too, 
so that I have not returned their visit; 
and often and often I forget to give 
them back greeting. Perhaps it is that 
they alone in Friendship sound for me 
a note of other days—but yet, whatever 
it is, they are a thorn to me; and I 
remember how, once more, something 
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within me seemed to answer to this 
woman’s bitterness. 

“Then there is Calliope Marsh,” I 
ventured, to turn my thought not less 
than hers. But Delia More did not an- 
swer, and at this I was puzzled, for all 
Friendship loves Calliope, who, I think, 
has lived there since the beginning, and 
has yet preserved her youth. 

“You will recall her?” I seemed to 
press the matter. 

And at that—‘ Yes. Oh, yes,” she 
said, and would say no more. And 
though, because Calliope had forbidden 
me. 1 might not mention that I had seen 
her on the train that morning, and that 
she was absent from Friendship, yet it 
grieved me that this stranger should be 
indifferent to anything about her, 

1 would have passed my own gate, 
because the basket was heavy and be- 
cause I knew that the woman was crying 
somewhat. But she remembered how I 
had shown her my house, and there she 
detained me and caught at her basket in 
haste to be gone. So I, who perhaps 
feel upon me a weak necessity to doa 
bidding, watched her go down the still 
road; but yet I could not let her go 
away quite like that, and before I had 
meant to do so I called to her. 

‘Delia More!’ I said—as familiarly 
as if she had been some other expres- 
sion of myself. 

I saw her stop, but I did not go for- 
ward. I lifted my voice a little, for by 
the distance between us I was less ill at 
ease than I am in the usual personalities 
of comfort. 

“]T heard that on the train,” I said 
then, awkwardly—and I was the more 
awkward that 1 was not persuaded of 
any reason in my words—* that about 
‘the shadow of good things to come,’ 
Maybe it meant something.”’ 

Of course I was impatient enough of 
my commonplace of comfort, but one 
must have said something. Delia More’s 
thin, high-pitched voice came back to 
me, expressing all my unvoiced doubt. 

“*Tain’tlike,” she said. “ I nevertake 
no stock.” 

Then | looked at my dark little house 
in a kind of consternation lest it had 
heard me trying to give comfort. For 
within those walls often enough I had 


spoken as this woman spoke. But even 
the drowned should throw immaterial 
ropes to those who struggle in dark 
waters. 

It will not be necessary, I am willing 
to hope, to say that I followed Delia 
More that night from no faintest wish 
to know what might happen. For I, 
who have a weak desire for peace of 
mind, was fain to forget her story. I 
followed because the quiet highroad was 
so profoundly lonely, and the country 
silence is ambiguous, and I cannot bear 
to think of a woman abroad alone in the 
dark. I cannot bear to think of myself 
abroad alone in the dark, though I go 
quite without fear. But certain other 
women have fear, and this one was cry- 
ing. I kept well behind her, and as soon 
as she reached the village I meant to 
lose sight of her and return, for a village 
is guardian enough. But when we had 
passed the bleak meadow of the slaugh- 
ter-house and the wide, wet-smelling 
wood-yard and had reached the first cot- 
tage where the Plank Road narrows to 
be the main street of Friendship, I was 
startled to see her unlatch that cottage 
gate and enter that yard. And I was 
suddenly sadly apprehensive, for the 
cottage was the home of Calliope Marsh, 
who that morning had left the village 
and had asked me to say nothing about 
it. How if this poor creature had fled 
to Calliope for sanctuary, only to find 
locked doors? So I waited in the 
shadow of a warehouse like any bandit; 
and I raged within at the thought of 
having possibly to harbor this stranger 
among the books of my quiet home. 

Then on a sudden I saw a light shin- 
ing brightly in Calliope Marsh’s cottage, 
and some one wearing a hat came swiftly 
and drew down a shade. On the instant 
the matter was clear to me, who have a 
genius for certain ways of the veriest 
busybody. Calliope must have known 
that the woman was coming; Calliope’s 
warning to me to keep silence must have 
been a way of protection to this poor 
girl, And here to Calliope’s cottage 
Delia More had come creeping, whom 
all Friendship would hold in righteous 
distaste. But I alone of all Friendship 
knew that she was here, “ fair body-sick 
to see the place again.” 
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I turned back to my quiet highroad 
pretending a great rage that I should be 
so keen over the doings of any, and that 
my walk should have been spoiled be- 
cause of her. But there are times, it 
seems, when rage is difficult. And do 
what I would, there came some singing 
in my blood, and on a sudden like any 
busybody I found myself standing still 
in the road fashioning a plan. 

Tt was as if Time and the Hour were 
my allies, for at once | was aware of a 
cutter driven smartly from the village, 
and I recognized the ‘Topladys’ sorrel. 
At my signal the cutter drew up beside 
me, and it held Timothy Toplady on his 
way home from the station. I asked 
him what o’clock it was,and when he 
had found a match to light his huge 
silver watch— 

‘“ Blisterin’ Benson !” said he, ruefully, 
“‘t’s ha’ past six, an’ me late with the 
chores again. I’m hauled an’ sawed if 
it hain't a/ways ha’ past six. They don’t 
seem to be no times in between.” 

“Mr. Toplady,” said I, boldly, “ let 
us get up a surprise party on Calliope 
Marsh—you and Mrs. Toplady and I.” 

I had learned that he was loth to 
oppose a suggestion and that he always 
preferred to agree, but I had not hoped 
for enthusiasm. 

“That’s the ¢#dea,” said Timothy, 
heartily. “I do admire a su’prise. But 
what I think is this,” he added: “ when’ll 
we hev it?” 

“'To-night,” said I, boldly. 

Whew!” Timothy whistled. Sud- 
den for General—eh? Suits me—suits 
me. Better drive out home with me 
an’ break it to Amanda,” he cried. 

I smiled as I sat beside him, noting 
then that his enthusiasm was very like 
relief. For if any one was present, he 
well knew that his masterful Amanda 
would say nothing of his tardiness. 
And so it was, for as we entered the 
kitchen she entirely overlooked her 
husband in her amazement at seeing 
me. 

“ Forevermore !” that great Amanda 
said, turning from her stove of savory 
skillets; ‘‘ain’t you the stranger! ‘Tim- 
othy says only to-day, speakin’ o’ you, 
‘She ain’t ben here for a week,’ s’e. 
‘Week!’ s’I, ‘it’s goin’ on /wo.’ Ima 
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great hand to keep track. Throw off 
your things.” 

And at that I began to feel her influ- 
ence. Mrs. Toplady is so huge and 
capable that her mere presence will 
modify my judgments; and instantly I 
fell wondering if I was not, after all, 
come on a fool’s errand. She is like 
Athena. For I can think about Athena 
well enough, but if I were really to stand 
before her, I am certain that the proj- 
ect in which I implored her help would 
be sunk in my sudden sense of Olym- 
pus. 
None the less, I made my somewhat 
remarkable proposal with some show of 
assurance, and I should have counted 
on Mrs. ‘Toplady’s sympathy, which 
ripens at less than a sigh. In Friend- 
ship you but mention a possible charity, 
visit, or new church carpet, and the 
enthusiasm will react on the possibility, 
and the thing be done. It is the spirit 
of the West, the pioneer blood in the 
veins of her children, expressing itself 
(since there are of late no forests to 
conquer) in terms of love of any initia- 
tive. We love a project as an older 
world would approve the civilizing rea- 
sons for that project. Mrs. Amanda 
plunged into the processes of the party 
much as she would have felled a tree. 
It warmed my heart to hear her. 

“We ought to hev-a hot supper— 
what victuals’ll we take?” she said. 
* Land, yes, oysters, o’ course, an’ we'll 
all chip in an’ take plenty-enough crack- 
ers. We might as well carry dishes 
from here, so to be sure an’ hev what we 
want to use. At Mis’ Ewing’s su’prise 
we run ’way short, an’ Elder Woodruff 
finally went out in the hall an’ drank 
his broth, an’ hid his bowl in the entry. 
Mis’ Ewing found it, an’ knew it by the 
nick. That reminds me—who’ll we 
ask 

‘‘Mrs. Holcomb-that-was-Mame-Bliss,”’ 
said I, promptly, ‘“ and Abigail Arnold.” 

the Proudfits,” Mrs. Toplady 
went on. 

“Suppose,” said I, with high cour- 
age, ‘‘ that we do not ask the Proudfits 
at all ?” 

Mrs. Amanda threw up her giant 
hands. 

“Not ask the Proudfits!” she said. 
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“Why, my land a’ livin’, the minister 
hardly has church in the church without 
the Proudfits get an invite.” 

“Calliope mends their fine lace for 
them,” I reminded her, feeling guilty. 
“They wouldn’t care to come, Mrs. 
Amanda, would they ?” 

But of course I was remembering 
Delia More’s wouldn’t never for- 
give me. ‘They worship goodness like 
a little god.” And that night I was 
not minded to have them about, for it 
might befall that it would be necessary 
to understand other things as well. So 
bold an innovation, however, moved 
Timothy Toplady to doubt. 

“They might not come,” he said, 
frowning and looking sidewise, “ but 
what I think is this, Will they like bein’ 
left out ?” 

His masterful Amanda instantly took 
the other side. 

“ Land, Timothy!” she said, “ you de 
one!” 

I have heard her say that to him again 
and again, and always in a tone so skill 
fully admiring that he looked almost 
gratified. And we mentioned the I’roud- 
fits no more. 

So Calliope Marsh’s surprise party was 
born, full-armed. When supper was 
over, the table was “ left setting,” while 
pickles and cookies and “conserve” 
were packed in baskets; and presently 
the ‘Topladys and I were stealing about 
the village inviting to festivity. I love 
to remember how swiftly the one street 
took on an air of the untoward. Kitch- 
ens were left dark, unaccustomed lights 
flashed in upper chambers, some went 
scurrying for oysters before the home 
bakery should be closed, and some spread 
the news, eager to share in the holiday 
importance. I love to remember our 
certainty, so reasonably established, 
that they would all join us as infallibly 
as children will join in jollity. No one 
refused, no one hesitated; and when, 
at eight o’clock, the Topladys and I 
reached the rendezvous in the engine- 
house entry, every one was there before 
us—save only, of course, the Proudfits. 

“Where’s the Proudfits? Ain't we 
goin’ to wait for the Proudfits ?” asked 
more than one; and some one had seen 
the Proudfit motor come flashing through 


the town from the Plank Road, empty. 
At all of which I kept a guilty silence; 
and, to say truth, | had by then not a 
little guilt to bear, since I was becoming 
every moment more doubtful of my proj- 
ect. For at heart these people are the 
kindly of earth, and yet they are prone, 
as Delia More had said of the Proudfits, 
‘to worship goodness like a little god,” 
nor do they commonly broaden their 
allegiance without distinguished prece- 
dent. And this how were we to secure? 

Every one was there—the little gray 
Dr. June, flitting about as quietly as 
a moth, and all those of whom Delia 
More had asked me: Mrs. Holcomb- 
that-was-Mame-Bliss, wearing her cloak, 
wine broadcloth side out, to honor the 
occasion. Abigail Arnold with a huge 
basket of gingerbread and jumbles from 
the home bakery, which now she herself 
carried on. ‘The Geckerjecks, who “ kept 
the drug-store,’”’ and who scented the 
very streets of the town with musk and 
essences. (‘Musk on one_handker- 
chief and some kind o’ flower scent on 
another,” Mrs. Geckerjeck was wont to 
say; ‘then you can suit everybody, I 
say. I always carry two.”) And the 
dear Liberty sisters (there was a third, 
but she rarely left their home because 
she was said to fancy that she was “ not 
like other folks’). Photographer Jimmy 
Sturgis, with one eye shut, and Mrs. 
Sturgis in a faint aroma of caraway 
which she nibbled incessantly ; and Abel 
Hallsey, who was to leave at midnight 
for a lonely cross-country ride into the 
hills, where a marriage was for him to 
solemnize next morning. I love to re- 
member them all as they stood, gossip- 
ing and eager, the women bird-observant 
of one another’s toilettes. And I own 
myself to have felt like an alien among 
them, remembering how I alone knew 
that Calliope Marsh was not even in the 
village. 

Very softly we lifted the latch of Cal- 
liope’s gate and trooped in her little 
dark yard. 

Blisterin’ Benson!” Timothy Toplady 
whispered ; “‘ ef the house hain’t pocket- 
dark, front avd back. What ef she’s 
went in the country ?” 

“Sh—h!” whispered his _ great 
Amanda, masterfully. “ It’s the shades 
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down. I’m nervous as a witch. My 
land! if the front door ain’t open a foot !”’ 

Though there are no locked doors in 
Friendship, I had feared that Calliope’s 
cottage door would now be locked and 
barred, and that Delia More would 
answer no formal summons. At sight 
of the open door I had a sick fear that 
she had some way heard of our coming 
and fled away, leaving ajar the door in 
her haste. But when we had footed 
softly across the porch and peered in 
the dark passage, we saw at its farther 
end a crack of light. 

“Might as well step ri’ down to the 
dinin’-room—that’s where she sets,”’ Mrs. 
Amanda said, in her whisper, which is 
gigantic too. 

The passage smelled of the oilcloth 
on the floor and of a rubber waterproof 
which I brushed. And ona sudden I 
shrank back beside the waterproof and 
let the others go on. For, after all, to 
that woman within I was a stranger, and 
these were her friends of old time. So 
it was Mrs. Amanda who opened the 
dining room door. 

I could see that the room was cheery 
with a red-shaded hanging-lamp, and 
shelves of plants, and a glowing fire in 
the great range. A table was set with 
red cotton and spread with dishes. Also, 
there was the fragrance of toast, so that 
one wished toenter. And in a rocking- 
chair sat Delia More, that little figure 
which I remembered. She stared up in 
a kind of terror at the open door, and 
then turned shrinkingly to some one who 
sat beside her. But at that some one 
beside her I looked and looked again, 
for it was one whose rich fur cloak had 
fallen where she had let it fall; and 
there, sitting with Delia More’s hand in 
hers, was that great Madame Proudfit of 
the Proudfit estate. 

“ For the land!” Mrs. Amanda said. 
“For the land .. .” 

But she was looking at Madame Proud- 
fit. And, hardly seeing her, as I could 
guess, she went forward in her great 
strides, holding out her arms. 

“Delia More!” she cried, “ Delia 
More !” 

I saw Dr. June’s pale, luminous face 
as he pushed by ‘Timothy at the door 
and went to her: and I remember 
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Abigail Arnold and Mrs. Holcomb- 
that-was-Mame-Bliss, and how they ran 
in the room with little sharp cries which 
must have been a kind of music. And 
while the others blocked the passage or 
crowded into the room according to the 
nature that was in them, I saw some one 
come from the cellarway and pause, smil- 
ing,in the door. And it was Miss Clemen- 
tina Proudfit, with eggs in her hands ! 

“ Wait!” [heard Delia’s sharp,piping 
voice then. ‘“ Wait!” 

She rose, one thin little hand pressed 
tensely along her cheek. But the other 
hand Madame Proudfit held in both her 
own as she too rose and stood beside her. 

“ Oh, Mis’ Toplady—an’ Mame Bliss,”’ 
said Delia, “nor you, Abigail—don’t 
you, any of you, come in yet. ! got 
somethin’ to tell you.” 

At that, in a kind of awe, they waited. 
But before she could speak again Miss 
Clementina put down the eggs, and, with 
some little stir of silk, she took a step or 
two steps toward us. 

‘“ Ah,” she said, “ let us not take the 
time for that—when it has been so long 
since we met! Delia has just told mother 
and me all about these years—and you 
don’t know how splendid we think she 
has been and how brave in great trouble. 
Come in, everybody, and let’s make her 
welcome home !” 

And Madame Proudfit said nothing, 
but she nodded and smiled at Delia 
More. And in the moment’s hush the 
toast, propped on a fork before the coals 
in the range, suddenly blazed up in blue 
flame at the crust. 

Somebody save the toast!’ cried 
Clementina, and smiled very brightly. 

They needed no more. ‘Timothy 
Toplady sprang at the toast, and already 
Dr. June and Abel Hallsey were shaking 
Delia’s hand ; and Mrs. Amanda, throw- 
ing her shawl back over her shoulders 
from its pin at her throat, enveloped 
Delia in her giant arms. And the others 
came pushing forward, on their faces 
the smiles which, however they had fal- 
tered in the passage seeking a precedent, 
I make bold to guess bodied forth the 
gentle, hesitant spirit that informed 
them. 

As for me, I waited without, even after 
the others had all entered. And as I 
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lingered, the outer door was pushed open 
to admit some late comer who whisked 
down the passage and stood in the dining- 
room door. And it was Calliope Marsh 
sherself, dear little woman in the tan ulster 
and straw hat of winter and summer, and 
her face was shining. 

‘Delia More!” she cried, “ didn’t I 
tell you how it’d be if you’d only let “em 
know? An’ Mis’ Proudfit, you here! 
I been worried to death on account o’ 
forgettin’ to take home your cream lace 
waist I mended.” 

Madame Proudfit’s voice lowered the 
high key of the others talking in chorus. 

“We drove over to get it, Calliope,” 
she said. “‘ And here we found our Delia 
More.” 


At eleven o’clock that night Calliope 
Marsh rapped at my door, and she had 
a little basket. 

‘“ Here,”’ she said, “ I brought you this. 
It’s some o’ everything we hed. An’— 


I’m obliged for my su’prise,” she added, 
and squeezed my hand in the darkness. 

‘I surmised first thing, ’most,” she 
said, “‘ when Delia described you. No, 
land no!—Delia don’t suspicion you got 
itup. But she said I should tell you 
something. ‘ You tell her,’ she says to 
me, ‘ you tell her I say I guess I take 
stock now,’ she says. ‘Tell her that: I 
guess I take stock now.’ ” 

And at that my heart leapt up so that 
I hardly know what I may have said in 
answer. 

“Delia’s out here now,” Calliope 
called from the dark steps. “ The Proud- 
fits brought me. Delia’s goin’ home 
with ’em—to stay.” 

Thus I saw the eyes of the Proudfits’ 
motor, with its threads of streaming light, 
about to go skimming from my gate. And 
in that kindly security was Delia More. 

“Calliope,” I cried after her because 
I could not help it, ‘tell Delia More I 
take stock too!” 
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BY A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 
V. 


NE always associates Belgium 
with Holland. ‘They are “ the 


Low Countries.” It is nat 
ural that we should think of them 
together, for they themselves live in 
close intimacy. First, because they lie 
side by side. Second, because the Bel- 
gian Flemings are, in race and language, 
so like the Dutch that the newcomer 
notices no. difference. Third, because 
Belgium and Holland were once under 
one government. Finally, because the 
commercial and political problems of 
both are largely the same. 

As sometimes happens between next- 
door neighbors, a friendly rivalry may 
be detected here. The Belgians are 
somewhat jealous because the Russian 
Emperor chose The Hague instead of 
Brussels as the meeting-place for the Peace 
Conferences. This feeling is emphasized 
by thelocation at The Hague of the Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration, the main 


result of the First Conference. And 
now, through Mr. Carnegie’s munifl- 
cence, the Court is to be definitely and 
palatially housed there. Small wonder 
if Belgium’s nose is just a bit out of 
joint ! 

“Tt might have been otherwise,” 
sighed a Fleming the other day, “ if, in 
1898, our King had been more active in 
influencing Nicholas II.” Another Bel- 
gian chimed in: “ But, in any event, 
the advantages of Brussels over The 
Hague should have appealed to the Em- 
peror.”” A more categorical spokesman 
was M. Henri La Fontaine, a member of 
the Belgian Senate, Professor of Int 
national Law and Director of the Inter- 
national Bibliographical Institute at 
Brussels, the scope of which is nothing 
less than to furnish information concern- 
ing books and pamphlets on azy sub- 
ject—the Institute’s material needs 
might well attract the attention of some 
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library Mzcenas. Speaking of the Em- 
peror’s choice, Senator La _ Fontaine 
exclaimed: “‘ But The Hague isa village 
compared with Brussels. As one among 
a number of evidences, take that of pas- 
senger transportation to and from the 
two places. From how many distant 
cities can The Hague be reached by a 
through train? Yes, you have hard 
work to say. But think of the many 
with which Brussels has through com- 
munication. In the second place, in 
addition to a large number of influential 
international meetings, the famous War 
Conference of 1874 was held at Brussels. 
Like these at The Hague, it was also 
summoned by a Russian Emperor—Alex- 
ander II.—to consider the laws and cus- 
toms of war, and was really the forerun- 
ner of the present Conference on Peace. 
Certainly its Declaration formed the 
basis of the Regulations adopted by The 
Hague Conference of 1899. ‘That Con- 
ference and the present might thus have 
appropriately been held in our capital. 
These two reasons ought to have had 
weight with the Emperor.” 

Nevertheless, Nicholas II., as advised 
by his counselors of 1898 and 1906, 
had, among others, two reasons for 
choosing The Hague as a meeting-place 
for the International Peace Conference— 
so say the Dutch: first, that in this city 
are centered executive and legislative 
institutions having behind them cen- 
turies of heroic and honored history, 
those of Belgium being more recent; 
second, the very fact that The Hague 
is quieter and serener than Brussels is 
reason enough for its choice as the loca- 
tion for grave deliberative and judicial 
bodies of world importance. 

I have heard no Belgian ill-naturedly 
criticise Holland’s good fortune. On 
the contrary, the universal sentiment 
among them seems to be: “ If we could 
not have the Conferences and the Court, 
we are glad that Holland hasthem. For, 
to begin with, we are close friends. Then 
there is the more selfish reason that the 
strangers now coming to The Hague 
will, of course, visit Belgium too, it being 
so close at hand. And the more they 
see of us the better they will like us, the 
longer they will stay, and the more money 
they will. spend.” Which is certainly 
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true. Those who visit Belgium because 
of her history and art will proba. ly be 
equally attracted by what she is accom- 
plishing educationally, economically, and 
commercially in her schools, museums, 
labor conditions, factories, and harbors. 
As tothe last, Antwerp is now one of the 
first ports of the world, having regained 
its old-time importance, and Bruges is to 
be similarly transformed. 

It is fitting, then, that Belgium should 
be represented at the second Hague 
Conference, as at the first, by one who 
has been called her greatest citizen, 
Auguste Beernaert. He heads the Bel- 
gian delegation now as in 1899. He 
presides, as then, over the Second Com- 
mission, that on Land Warfare. He is 
a solid, substantial, cheery-looking vet- 
eran, seventy-seven years old. When 
you meet him, you find that his manner 
matches his appearance. From the first 
his career has been distinguished. When 
he was only twenty he won the title of 
Doctor of Laws. During the following 
twenty years he was a prominent lawyer 
in Brussels. He was then elected to 
Parliament, and about the same time 
entered the Cabinet as Minister of Pub- 
lic Works. He held this position five 
years. After seven years out of office 
he was again called to the Cabinet, this 
time as its Premier and Minister of 
Finance, positions to which he added 
prestige fora decade. He has since been 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. 
His principal achievement has been the 
revision of the Belgian Constitution. 
He is a member of the Hague Perma- 
nent International Court of Arbitration, 
and is justly regarded as one of the most 
astute men in the present Conference, 
as he was in its predecessor. For, while 
M. Beernaert is a man of principle, he 
never sacrifices a whole loaf because he 
can get only half. 

Take, as example, his compromise 
proposition on the dispute as to the in- 
violability of private property on the 
high seas in time of war. It has never 
been declared inviolable. Should it? 
“ Yes,” says America. ‘“ No,’ says Eng- 
land. ‘The question has been discussed 
in the Fourth Commission, that on Mari- 
time Law. The position of our Ameri- 
can delegation, as described in Mr. 
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Choate’s great speech, is that private 
property, except contraband of war, 
should be exempt on the sea from cap 
ture or seizure—this, however, not to 
imply the inviolability of ships attempt- 
ing to enter a blockaded port, or the 
inviolability of the cargoes of such 
ships. ‘‘ Good,” says a principal naval 
Power, Germany, “if first we agree to 
your definition of contraband and block- 
ade.” ‘Good anyway,” are saying the 
delegates from Germany’s allies, Austria 
and Italy, the delegates from the Low 
Countries and the three Scandinavian 
states, from Switzerland, Greece, and 
the Balkans, from ‘Turkey, Persia, and 
China, from Brazil and some other South 
American countries—an interesting jum- 
ble of maritime and non-maritime states. 
“Not good,” objects England’s ally, 
Japan followed by France and Russia, 
Spair. ind Portugal, and, of the South 
Amenican states, at least by Colombia 
and probably by Mexico. The other 
delegations are apparently on the fence. 
They are “studying the question,” and 
some frankly admit, ‘We are waiting 
for instructions from home.” Aside 
from England’s insistence on the right 
of capture, first because her power hes 
on the ocean and her history and inter- 
ests justify it, the main argument of the 
stand-patters seems to be that the 
right of capture really makes for peace, 
not war, and that America underrates 
the importance of harm to commerce as 
a deterrent of hostilities. ‘“ Anyway,” 
Sir Edward Fry, the first English dele- 
gate, reminded me, “ your own Captain 
Mahan, a delegate to the first Confer- 
ence, takes our view.” It was a Satis- 
faction to reply that the present British 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Loreburn, takes 
ours. 

If the English are firm, so is America. 
Sir Ernest Satow, the second British 
delegate, says that their instructions 
admit of no compromise. Certainly 
America does not feel like compromise. 
There is an apparent deadlock. 

To break it and. to insure a step In 
advance as better than no progress at 
all, three days ago in Commission the 
wise. old ex-Premier of Belgium intro- 
duced this proposition: *“ Except fish- 
ing craft, hospital ships, and those of 


scientific expeditions, all vessels may be 
seized, used, and kept ev/y on condition 
of being restored on the declaration of 
peace. If, however, the ships and their 
cargoes have been destroyed, their value 
must be paid to their owners at the end 
of the war; if they have been sold, their 
price must be remitted.” It may be that 
by this proposition M. Beernaert’s name 
will be known to future students of inter- 
national law. Behind every proposition 
stands a man, and his personality is apt 
to be interesting in proportion to the 
interest his proposition excites. 

M. Beernaert is ably seconded by the 
two other Belgian delegates, M. van den 
Heuvel, ex-Minister of Justice, and 
Baron Guillaume, Minister at The Hague, 
M. van den Heuvel represents the law, 
pure and simple, without any admixture 
of diplomacy, as do Sir Edward Fry in 
the English delegation and Judge Rose 
in ours. Baron Guillaume is the efficient 
Reporter of the First Sub-commission 
under the First Commission, that on 
Arbitration. His stalwart figure brings 
to mind the Flemings whom Rubens 
painted. Appropriately, the Belgian 
Legation is housed in a large, square, 
massive structure in the Heerengracht. 
The interior offers a good example of 
Dutch decoration of a century or two 
ago. In view of Belgium’s rivalry as to 
the location of the Conferences and the 
Court, it was a graceful act of Baron and 
Baroness Guillaume to be the first to 
entertain the delegates to the Conference. 

Two greatly respected Dutch military 
veterans are General van de Poll, the 
ueen’s Master of Ceremonies, and Gen- 
eral der Beer Poortugael, ex-Minister of 
War. ‘The latter has been a delegate to 
both Hague Conferences. His name, in 
its abounding sonority, and his soldierlike 
speeches conjure before one a tall, martial 
figure. Instead the General is a man not 
over middle height, with a notably gentle, 
kindly, refined manner. He is two years 
younger than M. Beernaert, and the two 
men are showing the juniors that to be 
seventy-five and seventy-seven years old 
is no bar to acute and incessant activity. 
For at least three decades General 
den Beer Poortugael has been recog- 
nized as an authority on the laws 
of war and on international maritime 
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law. He has written several works on 
these subjects. He is one of the oldest 
members of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, and is the only General on 
its list. His articles on the relations of 
Great Britain to the Transvaal, published 
in The Forum some years ago, brought 
him particularly before Englishmen and 
Americans. In the history of this Con- 
ference his name will be particularly 
associated with the discussion and con- 
sequent conclusion of the question of 
the necessity of a declaration of war. 
Even though within the past two cen- 
turies the vast majority of wars have 
begun without any declaration, and sol- 
diers are popularly supposed to sariction 
the prevailing rule, General den Beer 
Poortugael is a stout defender of the duty 
of making a declaration of war. The 
other day he gave me the benefit of a 
personal explanation of his views on that 
subject, which was of peculiar interest. 
“Talk about disarmament!” he _ ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Why not begin by a measure 
which will relieve the Powers, even by 
never so little, from being continually on 
the gui vive? If war breaks out without 
a declaration, the nations must be always 
on the gui vive, must they not? And 
their war budgets must be large, propor- 
tionate to this necessity. Secondly, 
in order to lighten the burden there 
should be not only a declaration of war, 
but a delay between it and the opening 
of hostilities. Now, in order to induce 
the nations to consent to avy declaration 
ot war, and hence toa slight delay, the 
latter must be reduced to a minimum. 
In my opinion, the delay should not be 
less than twenty-four hours. Thirdly, if 
there is a declaration and a delay, there 
should by all means be a notification to 
the neutral Powers by all the belligerent 
states, and, so far as they may be con- 
cerned, war should not begin until the 
notifications have been officially com- 
municated and received by telegraph. 
I have introduced a proposition which 
embodies these features.” 

But the. most eminent Dutch legal 
authority in the Conference is Dr.’Tobias 
M.C. Asser, Minister of State. He con- 
tinues his country’s prestige in interna- 
tional law, established by Grotius and 
Bynkershoek. As the Dutch have always 
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been the greatest international lawyers, 
it is not inappropriate that a Permanent 
International Tribunal of Arbitration 
should be established at The Hague. 
Thin, spare, alert, Dr. Asser seems more 
an American than a Dutchman, an 
impression only emphasized by his 
sprightly conversation. He is sixty- 
nine -years old. As showing his pre- 
cocity, when he was twenty-four he 
became Professor of Law at the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam. He held this position 
with distinction for over thirty years. 
In 1893, at his suggestion, the Dutch 
Government summoned an internationc] 
European Conference to consider vari- 
ous questions touching private interna- 
tional law, such as paternity, guardian- 
ship, succession, and legal procedure. 
The lack of international agreement 
concerning these matters had caused 
many difficulties in intercourse among 
the nations. Inthe Conference of 1893 
almost all the states of Continental 
Europe participated, under Dr. Asser’s 
presidency. He also presided over the 
similar Conferences of 1895, 1900, and 
1904. The members of these Confer- 
ences succeeded in framing treaties, 
signed in 1896, 1902, and 1905 by the 
European states. ‘These treaties, as Dr. 
Asser told me, now form the basis for a 
Code of Private International Law. In 
the latest Conference Japan was also 
represented. Some of the members of 
the Private International Law Confer- 
ences now appear as delegates in the 
present Conference on Public Interna- 
tional Law, the Second Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague, viz.: Dr. Asser, 
Professors de Martens and Renault, 
Dr. Kriege, Herr de Hammarskjold, 
Signor Fusinato, Sefor de Villa-Urrutia, 
and Senhor de Sélir. 

Dr. Asser’s particular contribution to 
the First Peace Conference was in the 
shaping of the International Commissions 
of Inquiry clause. According to the orig- 
inal Russian propcsition, the functions 
of these Commissions were limited to 
inquiry only, but in consequence of the 
Asser amendment they were extended to 
all questions of fact. Title III., art. 9: 
‘In differences of an international! nature 
involving neither honor nor vital national 
interests, and arising from a difference of 
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opinion on points of fact, the signatory 
Powers recommend that the parties, who 
have not been able to come to an agree- 
ment by means of diplomacy, should, as 
far as circumstances allow, institute an 
International Commission of Inquiry, to 
facilitate a solution of these differences 
by elucidating the facts by means of an im- 
partial and conscientious examination.” 
Without this extension the clause would 
not have been applicable to the North 
Sea incident of 1904 in the Russo-Jap- 
anese conflict, and, but for its instant 
application then, Russia and England 
would probably have gone to war! Dr. 
Asser occupies the same position in this 
Conference as in that of 1899, being 
President-Adjunct of the Second Com- 
mission, that on Land Warfare. He is 
also a member of the Comité d’ Examen, 
the very important executive organiza- 
tion appointed by the General Commis- 
sion on Arbitration, of which Dr. Scott 
is the American member. 

In his capacity as judge, Dr. Asser 
has twice been called upon to adjudge 
cases in which the United States was a 
party. One was between ourselves and 
Russia; it concerned the capture of 
four American ships by Russian cruisers 
in Bering Sea. In it Dr. Asser was 
sole arbitrator. The other case, heard 
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S Homer and others witness, in 
A the early ages tribal sagas and 
the recital of hero-deeds caught 

the attention of the mass and inspired to 
imitation. Afterwards came the formal 
writing of history. Finally came the 
science of history, or history as a Sscl- 
ence, seeking, coolly and uninfluenced, 
to determine how individual deeds really 
stand in relation to the story of a nation. 
But alongside the quiet stream of this 
passionless pursuit there runs another 
and a livelier, that of autobiography and 
biographical memoirs, the recital of one’s 
own deeds or of the writer’s close rela- 
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before the Hague Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, of which Dr. Asser is a 
member, was between the United States 
and Mexico, concerning the “ Pious 
Fund of the Californias.” In both in- 
stances the award favored the United 
States as to the principles involved. 
The delegates in general look forward, 
as they have a right, to Dr. Asser’s 
counsels as being full of fruitful result, 
especially in continuing the work of 
strengthening the International Commis- 
sions of Inquiry, with which his name is 
now historically associated. On the one 
hand, the claim is made that Article 9 
has by no means been tested to the 
utmost ; on the other, the claim that the 
phrase “‘ neither honor nor vital national 
interests ” stands in the way of progress ; 
anyway, that the phrase “ the signatory 
Powers recommend ” ought to be re- 
placed by such a phrase as the forceful 
“the signatory Powers agree to insti- 
tute.” 

This subject is of far greater impor- 
tance than those of a declaration of war 
or the inviolability of private property 
at sea. ‘Those provisions merely amel- 
iorate war’s horrors. But Dr. Asser’s 
Commissions would prevent war. They 
have prevented it. E. F. B. 

The Hague, July 13, 1907. 
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tions with some _ celebrated person, 
affording intimate glimpses into the lat- 
ter’s life. For the truth-seekeér this 
stream is sometimes perturbed by ego- 
tism, vanity, moroseness, and, once in a 
great while, by the deliberate desire to 
deceive. Yet there remains much rell- 
able, interesting material of highest 
value to the scientific student of history 
and of certain charm to the general 
reader. As Goethe said of Benvenuto 
Cellini’s autobiography, a_ profitable 
store of information both for the learned 
and the unlearned: “I see his century 
much more distinctly through the eyes 
of that complicated person than in the 
portrayal of the clearest writer of his- 
tory.” 

Aside from individual biographies and 
biographical studies, various series of 


memoirs, dealing with ‘English and 
French history, have been published. It 
is now a satisfaction to announce the be- 
ginning of the publication, at Hamburg, 
of a series dealing with the history of 
the world. ‘The editor of the work, Dr. 
Ernst Schultze, says in his preface that 
the series will exclude all untrustworthy 
memoirs, as well as those not of general 
interest. Four volumes of the series 
have already appeared. ‘They include 
“Marco Polo’s Memoirs,” Con- 
quest of Mexico,” “ Sixteenth-Century 
Life in Germany,” and “ The Adventures 
of the First Russian Decembrists.” 

While all the volumes are of general 
and of particular interest, the last named 
is by far the most immediately impor- 
tant, because of the Decembrists’ strate- 
gically powerful position in the Duma, 
the lower house of the recent Russian par- 
liament. No longer a secret body of con- 
spirators, yet with unchanged principles, 
they there appeared openly in parliament. 
Thus times, not principles, change. 

The Decembrists take their name 
from the month in which their revolu- 
tion broke out. Almost all the leaders 
were officers, who, having been in the 
Krench campaigns, returned in 1815 
with new ideas of government. ‘The 
social and political conditions of France 
and Germany had shown them the abyss 
separating western from eastern FEu- 
rope. ‘They longed to transform Rus- 
sian conditions, 

‘The only way seemed to be by chang- 
ing the form of government. ‘Their ideal 
was nothing less than a constitution for 
Russia. ‘The ideal was not original with 
them, however. In 1801, when Alex- 
ander I. began to reign, an astounding 
and profoundly welcome poch of liber- 
alism began. ‘The Emperor gave his 
advisers to understand that he wanted 
to free Russia from the burden of un- 
limited autocracy, and to grant some 
sort of a constitution. His choice of 
that liberal statesman, Speransky, as his 
chief minister, confirmed this almost 
incredible attitude of an Autocrat of All 
the Russias. But Alexander’s liberal 
tendency bore little lasting fruit, and 
lasted only a decade. He then became 
a mystic and a reactionary. As we see 
in the present volume, Russia returned 
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to Oriental despotism and Oriental in- 
efficiency. 

This did not come about unresisted, 
however. In the highest social class, as 
well as in any other in Russia, there 
have always been idealists, with eye sin- 
gle for the welfare of all the people and 
not of the dominant class. In that class 
were not a few members of the “ Socicté 
Occulte,” a secret organization founded 
in 1816, whose members planned a more 
liberal government for Russia. 

In 1825 Alexander suddenly died. 
The natural heir to the throne was his 
brother Constantine, a liberal. But, in 
order to marry a lady not of royal birth, 
Constantine had renounced the right 
of succession. When the next oldest 
brother, Nicholas,a reactionary, mounted 
the throne, the officers who belonged to 


the Société” spread the rumor that 


Constantine had never really renounced 
the right of succession and had been 
imprisoned. This aroused the troops. 
They willingly followed the disaffected 
officers, crying, “‘ Long live Constan- 
tine.” But, as often happens in Russian 
risings, there was no systematic plan or 
leadership of the insurrection. It was 
ended, as was Father Gapon’s petition- 
ing in 1905, with the Emperor’s first gun- 
salvo. Nicholas imprisoned the Decem- 
brist leaders, condemned them to death, 
but afterwards sent them to Siberia. 

Three of them, Prince Wolkonsky, 
Prince Obolensky, and Ivan Jakuschkin, 
have left interesting and valuable mem- 
oirs, describing conditions in Russia 
and Siberia and their own connection 
therewith. The volume containing these 
memoirs is heartily commended to those 
who read German and who would enjoy 
that intimate glimpse into the Russia of 
the first part of the nineteenth century 
afforded for the second by such books, 
for instance, as Stepniak’s “ King Stork 
and King Log,” “The Story of Father 
Gapon,” and other works describing 
present conditions autobiographically, 
yet with the inevitable harking back to 
earlier days. Such a volume as the 
present, then, has both immediate and 
permanent value. It, and the other 
volumes of the “ Bibliothek werthvoller 
Memoiren.” deserve speedy translation 
into English 
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THE BASIS OF BELIEF IN GOD 


ee HE more deeply one studies 
the history of religion,” says 
the author of this illuminating 
book, ‘‘ the more one is struck with the 
fact that religion is always at a crisis,” 
It cannot be otherwise, since “ every 
advance in thought necessarily demands 
a corresponding advance in religious 
conceptions or religious imagery.” Such 
crises are seen in Greece, when Anax- 
agoras was banished from Athens for 
teaching that the sun was not a god but 
a mass of matter as large as Peloponne- 
sus, and Socrates was accused of athe- 
ism; again in India, when philosophy 
whispered that the popular deities were 
only shadows of one mysterious reality ; 
again in Israel, when Amos supplanted 
the notion of Yahweh as a tribal deity 
with the conception of him as the God 
of all the earth. ‘The same thing recurs 
to-day. Modern science and criticism 
have undermined the intellectual basis 
he popular theclogy, and “ when the 
of props are altogether knocked out 
from under the non-mystical portion of 
the community, what will be the result?” 
This is the problem of which this volume 
offers a solution. 

It is in psychology that it finds ground 
for an adequate solution. Analysis of 
the elements of our psychic life distin- 
guishes from the sensation and ideation 
which relate us to external things a mass 
of feeling which is inseparable from our 
vital functions. Of this but.a part comes 
into the field of distinct consciousness, 
from which the remainder shades off 
into an obscure “fringe.” Here our 
instinctive desires and impulses, likes 
and dislikes, root, and draw power from 
it as our “ vital background ’—a sort of 
sea ever “ throwing up upon the shores 
of the clearer consciousness all manner 
of products.” However much of this 
mass of feeling be rationalized in growth 
from infancy to maturity, much of it 
remains in its primitive amorphous state. 
Here lie beneath the clear surface of 
daily consciousness accumulated stores 
of experience, our own with that of our 
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ancestors and our race. Hence spring 
the motor impulses of human progress, 
the ideals of faith and hope. We are 
not only rational beings, capable of form- 
ing systematic ideas of our environment; 
we are also living organisms, fitted by 
nature to the universe in which we live. 
We must regard our organism, our nature 
as a whole, as essentially right, and it is 
in this vital background that our whole 
humanity resides. ‘The one thesis 
which I wish to defend,” says Dr. Pratt, 
«. . . is that the whole man must be 
trusted as against any small portion of 
his nature, such as reason or perception. 
Those latter should, of course, be trusted, 
but they should have no monopoly of our 
confidence.” 

From this pointing of psychology the 
argument proceeds to a historical review 
of religious belief in its development 
from phase to phase out of primitive 
credulity into reasoned thought, and 
thence into deep-rooted feeling. “ Every- 
where the same three factors are at work. 
Everywhere we find the primitive basis 
of belief giving way before the advance 
of thought, bringing forth its twin off 
spring, theology and doubt, and turning 
at every crisis for strength and sure sup- 
port to religious feeling, and the instinct- 
ive demands which the human organism 
makes of the Cosmos.” Christendom 
experiences the same. We now “are 
faced with this dilemma: The arguments 
which the people can grasp are no longer 
tenable, while the arguments that are 
tenable—if such there be—the people 
cannot grasp.” Perhaps this is too 
strongly stated ; there are “ arguments ” 
and arguments; there are “ people” and 
people. With a strong case, however, 
one can be generous to opponents. 

Investigating the present status of 
religious belief, a review of its develop- 
ment in youth exhibits the same fact in 
spiritual as in physical nature—the his- 
tory of the race is recapitulated in the 
individual. The same three types appear 
successively—the religion of authority 
and credulity, of reasoned belief, and 
of feeling. In mature life the fact which 
is quite as prominent as skepticism is 
the widespread and general belief in 
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God, and the real basis of this is a fun- 
damental question in the psychology of 
religion. 

To get light upon this the ques- 
tionnaire method was employed, with a 
careful selection of “truly typical re- 
ligious people”’ in the Eastern part of 
the country; not typical “church peo- 
ple” only, but ‘‘a somewhat motley col- 
lection of intellectual people.” Their 
answers show the same three types of 
belief—acquiescent in authority, argu- 
mentative, emotional. Summed up, they 
point decidedly to an influence from the 
vital background of feeling greatly pre- 
ponderant over that of argument or au- 
thority. It is soctia/ feeling which in 
these answers especially asserts itself, 
valuing God as a helpful companion, a 
sympathetic friend, the impulse to lean 
upon whom in prayer is stronger than 
hindering intellectual doubts. Vital 
feeling thus’ draws refreshment from 
the Great Life which religion addresses 
as God. So Tennyson said: 

“A warmth within the breast would melt 

The freezing reéason’s colder part, 


And, like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered, I have felt.” 


This inward certitude no external au- 
thority, no reasoned inference, can give. 

Authority still has its proper sphere, 
moral and rational, not dictatorial. In- 


Comment on 


N Mr. Newbolt has prefaced his 
ovels and 
Tales preface to rhe Old Coun- 
try with certain passages 
of the quaintly phrased mysticism of Sir 
Thomas Browne concerning the paradoxi- 
cal nature of our measurement of time, 
and they strike well the keynote of the 
romance that follows, which, whatever 
else may be thought of it, is far enough 
from the commonplace. The reincarnation 
theory has often before been applied in 
romance, but we do not at the moment 
recall another tale in which it is, so to say, 
made to move backward, the English hero 
and heroine, here translated to the period of 
the Hundred Years’ War, retaining unim- 
paired recollection of their twentieth-cen- 
tury—we must not say origin, but experience. 


' The Old Country. By Henry moupen. Third Edition. 
k. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50 
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tellect also is needed to prick fallacy and 
prevent stagnation. Philosophy, too, is 
helpful—to the few. Deeper than these 
all is the impregnable basis of religious 
belief—the feeling which utters. the 
demand of the vital organism fitted to its 
universe. In this, says Dr. Pratt, * it is 
not so much the individual that thinks ; 
the race thinks in him... feels and 
wills in him. . . It is an organic, a bio- 
logical matter, and hence has a strength 
and certainty that puts its possessor 
quite out of the region of doubt.” The 
non-possessor is either not a seeker or a 
seeker in a false direction. Objection 
to pathological specimens of religious 
feeling is futile. Sensation and thinking 
are open to the same objection. The 
normal type of it is calm and spon- 
taneous. The religious concepts and 
symbols it forms must vary and change 
into others in the future.as in the past. 
Its substance abides in the conviction 
of experience that our “ little lives lead 
out into a larger life, not altogether oe 
tical with theirs, but essentially of 
same nature ... the one doctrin ¥ 
the real religion of humanity, because it 
is founded on the very life of the race.” 

One can hardly ask for a clearer vin- 
dication than this volume presents of the 
absolute validity of the religious con- 
sciousness. 


Current Books 


If this is all a bit nebulous, very clear indeed 
is the picture of rural medizval England set 
before us in the unfolding of the tale, its 
atmosphere of calm charged with bloody 
battle and bitter theological revolt. Among 
other vivid bits of portraiture is the unlovely 
character of «he prototype of Wyclif, great- 
est of all the “reformers before the Refor- 
mation ;” and the very real “ Black Prince,” 
who appears in the conflict at Poictiers, 
which is described with a force in effect and 
detail that alone would make “The Old 
Country ” a notable book. 

Mr. Dixon’s new story’ deals with the 
dissolution of the Ku Klux Klan and the 
attempt of unscrupulous men after its disso- 
lution to use its garb and methods for per- 
sonal ends. The novel is the third of a 


! The Traitor. B Se Dixon, Jr. Doubleday, e 
& Co., New York. $1.50 J 
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“trilogy ” of which “ The Leopard’s Spots ” 
and “ The Clansman ” were the earlier vol- 
umes. Entirely apart from any question as 
to the views of the author about the race 
question or reconstruction, this tale, like its 
predecessors, seems to us ill written and 
almost hysterically high-keyed in expression. 
The fact that,as the publishers announce, 
over half a million of these books have been 
sold might make one despair of the critical 
literary taste of American readers of fiction, 


if one did not remember that there are several 


half-millions of novel-readers, and that there 
is a lower as well as a higher taste. 

While not in the least resembling the 
“Plain Tales” in matter, being exclusively 
concerned with the representation of various 
New York types; nor in manner, save per- 
haps fora certain surface cynicism of outlook 
on life, Mr. Henry’s stories in some way 
remind one of Kipling’s early popular suc- 
cess. This is not to say that “‘ The Trimmed 
Lamp”? will be received as was the “ Plain 
Tales,” nor that its author will ever do any- 
thing so good as some of Mr. Kipling’s work 
of, let us say, the middle period. But Mr. 
Henry knows New York as intimately as 
Kipling did the life in India, and he has a 
knack or genius for reproducing queer odds 
and ends of character in these little sketch- 
like tales, each of which has a novel point 
and twist of its own. Like his other collec- 
tion, “* The Four Millions,” this book shows 
most extraordinary acquaintance with the 
people who live and work and drink and 
sport in lower New York—Mr. Henry says 
there are only two New Yorks, that above 
Forty-second Street and that below Four- 
teenth Street. The book may be less amus- 
ing than the author’s “ Cabbages and Kings,” 
which was a burlesque picture of Yankees 
in South America, but it has more of human 
sympathy in it, and plenty of humor besides. 

An unusually vivid piece of plot-work is 
found in “ Tinman.”? The author deals 
with villains of black hue, and one would 
welcome a little relief from the tenseness of 
the situations. A gleam or two of bright 
ness would have vastly improved the story. 
But that the reader is held by the situations 
and that those situattons are ingeniously 
thought out cannot be denied. 

Authentic historical incidents, blent with 
the products of the romancer’s imagination, 
have resulted here in a stirring tale of Eng- 
land in the last years of the Wars of the 
Roses.2 The Richard, Duke of Gloucester 


_ 


' The Trimmed Lamp and Other proses. By O. Henry. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York 7 
inman. By Tom Gallon. Small, Maynard & Co., 


The J. B. Lip- 


pincott Company, Philade 


and afterward King, met with in these pages 
is less a monster of ambition than he is 
usually painted, and, as the true lover of his 
gentle and beautiful Duchess, almost chal- 
lenges comparison with the ideal young 
knight, his retainer, Sir Aymer de Lacy, who, 
with intervals of fighting—always, of course, 
ending victoriously—-wooes the fair and 
spirited Beatrix of Clare, from page 16 tothe 
happy conclusion of their story on page 365. 

Why are so many of our recent romantic 
stories so melancholy and depressing? Mr. 
Forman’s new novel’ opens with some truly 
charming and graceful pictures of youth and 
love. But the clouds gather early and the 
gloom deepens steadily until we reach the 
final scene, where the loving but not suffi- 
ciently beloved wife (as we understand the 
intimation) delays a serious operation that 
has been ordered for her, so- that she may 
pass gently away and the husband may re- 
turn to his first and only sweetheart. Orig- 
inal, but not really jolly! 

Mr: Fernald some years ago published 
several highly amusing and acutely written 
stories of Chinese men, women, and children. 
His new book ? has some interesting glimpses 
of Chinatown in San Francisco, but it is too 
involved in plot and too improbable in inci- 
dent to be altogether satisfying.” 

Laura E. Poullson has translated a simple 
and delightful story? about a child in Nor- 
way. Hans Aanrud is the writer, and, aided 
by quaint but pleasing pictures, he brings 
before us the farm life and the joys and sor- 
rows of little Lisbeth with real sympathy, 
and with a pleasant bit of fun here and there. 


The series of primers un- 
dertaken by the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art at Philadelphia should 
constitute a real addition to art education. 
If we may judge from the first volume,‘ they 
will furnish in a condensed form reliable 
information, based on the latest discoveries 
relating to various industrial arts. Each 
monograph is to be complete in itself, con- 
taining a historical sketch of the particular 
form of art to be described, a review of its 
processes, descriptions) of characteristic ex- 
amples of the best productions, and all avail- 
able data to serve in facilitating the identifi- 
cation of specimens. In the Museum’s 
review of the several branches of ceramics, 
for instance, we welcome the announcement 


Tin-Enameled 
Pottery 


Stumbling-Block. By ustice Miles Forman. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. $ 
* John Kendry’s Idea. By Chester Bailey Fernald. The 
Outin Publishing Company, New York. £1.50 
Lisbeth By Hans Aanrud. Translated by 
ura Poullson. Ginn & Co., Boston. 65c. 
*Tin Enamelled Pottery, Maiolica, Delft, and Other Stan- 
peepee! Faience. By Edwin Altee Barber, A.N., Ph.D. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. Wc. 
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of a departure from tradition. The geo- 
graphical arrangement gives place to the 
natural or technical classification, thus per- 
mitting the grouping together of similar 
wares of all countries and times. Hence 
pottery, or opaque ware, is classified accord- 
ing to its most distinctive feature, namely, 
glaze, while porcelain, or translucent ware, 
is grouped according to body, or paste. 
Ordinary pottery, like kitchen-ware, is glazed, 
but true Majolica and Delit wares are 
enameled. Of enamels, the composition of 
glass—oxide of lead and oxide of tin—is gen- 
erally known as tinenamel. It is of hoary 
origin, for the bricks of Babylon were coated 
withit. The Arabs introduced it into Spain, 
and in the fifteenth century the tin-enameled 
wares of Valencia and Malaga and the 
majolica of the Italian potters began to be 
produced in ahundance. Dr. Barber’s mono- 
graph on this kind of pottery is, as one might 
expect from the Curator of the Pennsylvania 
Museum, an authoritative work; indeed, so 
far as we know, it is the first complete work 
on the subject. It includes the majolica of 
Italy, Spain, and Mexico—the Mexican 
“Talavera” ware being here treated for the 
first time. Then follows a description of 
the Delft wares of Holland and England, 
and the tin-enameled faience of France, 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, and 
Hungary. This kind of faience has not yet 
been made in the United States except in 
an experimental way. 


Mr. Maynadier’s book,' 

The Arthur of grown 7 his course 
the English Poets oF jectures at Harvard 
University, is the most complete treatment 
of the origin, development, and history of 
the Arthurian legends in English poetry 
that we have. The author’s aim is not to 
advance new theories, but to bring the results 
of Arthurian research before a_ larger 
audience. This he does ina style that will 
appeal to all who have an interest in the 
Round Table stories. Quotations and the 
retelling of many of the old legends make 
the book especially helpful to those who 
have not access to the originals. A chapter 
on the legend of Sir Gawain, the subject 
of a study by Miss Weston, would be a 
valuable addition; also some discussion 
of the mythical background of the legends. 
In the case of the Tristan legend, this is 
necessary for the interpretation of the hero’s 
character—Tristan as sun-god explains the 
origin of the two Isoldes (the light and the 
dark). The origin of the Swan-knight story 


1 The Arthur of the English Poets. By Howard Mayna- 
dier. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50. 
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in the myth of Skéaf, reputed ancestor of 
the Anglo-Saxons, allies Lohengrin to English 
literature. Mr. Maynadier’s method is his- 
torical, critical, and interpretative. He re- 
lates the various treatments of the legends to 
the epochs that produced them; his book 
thus makes a good companion to a history 
of English literature. Although he does not 
limit himself to those authors who have writ- 
ten in English, he does not discuss any “ ex- 
cept those who have directly or indirectly 
influenced the poetry of the English race.” 
With the exception of his review of Wagner’s 
work, Mr. Maynadier’s interpretations of the 
different renderings of the legends are appre- 
ciative and illuminating. 


The hazy views of Canada and 
Canadian people that one often 
obtains through our newspapers 
need clarifying, and this little book’ serves 
that purpose. In it American readers will 
recognize that the spirit of the best people 
on either side of the boundary line is essen- 
tially the same, and their social problems 
the same. If any trace of prejudice ap- 
pears in it against the “ whittling Yankee,” 
we have to set that down to the illiberal high- 
tariff policy by which we have discouraged 
friendship and fostered antagonism. The 
author is inspired by large love of nature 
and of man, and high ideals of citizenship. 
He would have our northern neighbor re- 
gard herself as a nation rather than acolony, 
and realize the aims of a fraternal democracy. 


Canadian 
Nationality 


The title of this excellent 
treatise ? indicates that it is 
largely occupied with the 
details and technique of the teacher’s art. It 
is so,and much more. It bases technical 
precepts on the psychological principles 
which justify them. ' It recognizes the open 
questions, the opposing theories, and gives 
them impartial discussion, fro and con, never 
overlooking the ethical interest, wherever 
involved. It reaches conclusions by the in- 
ductive method through expert observation 
of the work of the most successful teachers, 
judged in the light of accepted psychology. 
Written for all intending teachers, especially 
in elementary grades in the typical American 
class-room, it will commend itself to the 
aspiring. The high standpoint of the author 
is strikingly evident in his noble chapter on 
“The Ethics of Schoolcraft,” whose seven 
pages, separately printed, are well worth 


' Canadian Nationality, The Cry of Labor, and Other Es- 
says. By W. Frank Hatheway. William Briggs, Toronto. 


? Classroom Management: Its Principles and Technique. 
By William Chandler Bagley. The Macmillan Company, 
ew York. $1.25, net. 
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wide distribution among teachers at public 
expense. A shrug of mild surprise is forced 
by finding in so high-toned a book the street 
phrase “ win out ” blemishing one page. 


The Parables The author ‘takes us over a 

familiar road, but one of in- 

of Jesus 

exhaustible suggestiveness. 
Fresh thoughts in new points of view make 
this volume a helpful addition to the abun- 
dant literature of its subject. Mr. Hubbard 
recognizes the fact that the parables of Jesus 
were addressed to plain people, and carry 
on their face the lesson intended 

* When truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors.” 

He abstains from dogmatizing and from 
critical exegesis, and gives a free homiletical 
exposition of what he sees as the central 
truth of the short story. Those who have 
read any number of works upon the Gospel 
parables find need to supplement or correct 
one author by another, and this volume, 
though excellent, occasions no exception to 
that experience. 


An interesting method of 
pursuing the comparative 
study of religion is repre- 
sented by Mr. Edward Payson Tenney’s 
“ Contrasts in Social Progress.” * It consists, 
briefly, in applying the principles of natural 
selection and the survival of the fittest to the 
great religions of the world, with a view to 
ascertaining which may justifiably claim pre- 
eminence on a basis of concrete services 
rendered to mankind. This necessarily pre- 
supposes acceptance of the doctrine that 
“progressive improvement in man’s social 
condition chiefly depends upon the moral 
improvement that goes forward within each 
individual man ”’—a doctrine which we have 
no inclination to dispute, while recognizing 
with Mr. Tenney that the causes of progress 
are many and varied. Proceeding, then, on 
a basis of social betterment as the great test 
of a religion’s value to the human race, he 
surveys in turn the conditions to be encoun- 
tered to-day in the countries under the sway 
of the five great religions—Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Mohammedanism, 
and Christianity—and, as is only to be ex- 
pected, awards primacy to Christianity. In 
each case his examination comprises distinct 
sociological departments—as, the condition 
of women and children, the individual situa- 
tion, philanthropic and charitable measures, 
educational facilities—and, more abstractly, 
it includes an exhaustive inquiry into the 
nature of the principles emphasized in the 


Religion and 
Social Progress 


' The Teachings of Jesus in Parables. By Rev. George 
Henry Hubbard. The Pilgrim Press, Boston. $1.50, net. 

* Contrasts in Social Progress. By Edward Payson Ten- 
ney, A.M. Longmans, Green & Cu., New York. $2.50, net. 


different sacred writings. As. developed, 
Mr. Tenney’s book becomes in some impor- 
tant respects a mine of valuable information 
relating to present-day conditions in various 
countries; and although it is open to a cer- 
tain degree of criticism on the score of im- 
perfect appreciation of the Oriental point of 
view, there can be no question that he has 
satisfactorily made out his case. Needless to 
say, by thus emphasizing and substantiating 
the practical aspects of Christianity and the 
social results it has achieved, he provides a 
convincing argument against its detractors, 
and has written a book which the Christian 
reader will find unusually hopeful and inspir- 
ing. 

Chief interest in Professor 
John R. Commons’s new 
edition * of his forceful little 
treatise on “ Proportional Representation ” 
attaches to what he has to say concerning 
the initiative and referendum, those twin 
measures designed to make popular govern- 
ment in very reality government by the peo- 
ple, through enabling the people on the on. 
hand to propose and on the other to veto 
legislation. So far as regards proportional 
representation itself, he adheres to the plan 
he originally supported as a means of making 
legislative bodies more representative of all 
classes and interests of the community, and 
he further advocates it on the ground that 
“itis the only remedy that utterly disinte- 
grates the power of the boss,” and that in it 
will be found the surest weapon “ to defend 
the masses against the monopolists.” But 
in discussing the initiative and the referen- 
dum Professor Commons takes a different 
position from that assumed by him when his 
work was first published ten years ago. 
Then he was distrustful of both measures; 
now, while still feeling that the initiative has 
not as yet altogether vindicated itself, he is 
inclined to view it more favorably than 
before, and he strongly indorses the referen- 
dum as having proved a “certain means of 
expelling corrupt wealth from politics,” and 
as being ‘“‘the only complete and specific 
cure for bribery.” Nevertheless, he is 
strongly of the opinion that when the prin- 
cipie of proportional representation is gener- 
ally adopted, and “ the legislature represents 
all the people instead of the bosses,” the 
referendum, while still retained as a safe- 
guard, will gradually fall into disuse. Besides 
the new chapters dealing with these measures 
of political reform as viewed in the experi- 
ence of the past decade, the present edition 
contains additional material, all of it highly 


Proportional 
Representation 
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Edition.) he Macmillan Company, New York, 
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instructive, on the legalization of political 
parties, and the nature and requirements of 
municipal government. These are printed 
as supplementary to the main body of the 
work, which remains unchanged, although 
certain statistieal information might advan- 
tageously have been brought closer to date. 
We observe, also, a few tabular errors that 
should have been corrected, as in the “ trans- 
ferable vote” table, on page 102, illustrating 
the Hare system of proportional representa- 
tion. 

Is 1815 the site of this In- 
New Harmony di d 

iana town was occupie 
by a communistic German colony headed by 
George Rapp and his son Frederick. After 
ten years of prosperity the “ Rappites ” 
migrated to Pennsylvania, and were suc- 
ceeded by asimilar but short-lived enterprise 
headed by Robert Owen, a successful manu- 
facturer from Scotland. Through him and 
his distinguished son, Robert Dale Owen, 
New Harmony became a radiating point of 
ideas that have molded social development 
in some important lines. The present vol- 
ume' relates the story both of the “ Rapp- 
ites ” and the “ Owenites,” and points the 
lesson of the essential weakness and defect of 
communism as a form of social organization. 
What it fails to say may occur to one who 
reads of the swarm of ill assorted people 
who, attracted by injudicious advertising, 
swamped the experiment in a couple of 
years. If Owen had begun on a smaller 
scale, his work might have grown to great- 
ness under his genius for leadership. The 
most important chapter in this book 
devoted to his educational experiment; 
justly so, for he is recognized to-day as “ the 
father of infant education,” and his idea of 
“ free, equal, and universal schools for all” 
has rooted itself throughout the land. Dr. 
W. T. Harris, in his Introduction, commends 
the book to teachers, and “ especially to the 
great storm-centers of social agitation.” 
This suggests notice of the fallacy of con- 
founding communism with socialism, which 
is apparent in the book. 
The Stoic Creed The subject of this expo- 

sitior ? possesses unfad- 

ing interest. It inspires the poetry of Mat- 
thew Arnold. Renan turns to it for what he 
calls “the eternal gospel.” Leslie Stephen 
finds the Stoic creed more congenial to mod- 
ern thought than that of St. Paul. The 
fathers of the Stoic philosophy, who in the 
degenerating fourth century B.c. originated 
a religio-ethical revival—Zeno, Cleanthes, 


' The New Harmony Movement. By George B. Lock- 
wood. LD. Appleton & C 0., New York 1.50. Illustrated. 
2 The Stoic Creed. ty William L. Davidson, M.A., 
LL.D. (Religion in Literature and Life.) Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons, New York: $1.75, net. 
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and Chrysippus in Greece, with their suc- 
cessors, Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius, in the Rome of the first two Chris- 
tian centuries—are enrolled among the immor- 
tals in the history of ethics, philosophy, and 
religion. Professor Davidson is careful to 
acknowledge their paternity of many a mod- 
ern way of thinking, and to recognize the 
modern analogues of their ideas. In the 
“ value-judgments of Ritschlianism, at 
present the most vigorous school of theolog- 
ical thought, he finds Stoicism “ very appar- 
ent.” All this enhances the value of his 
exposition of it. Stoicism has often been 
treated unsympathetically by Christian 
critics; not so by Professor Davidson. He 
devotes a chapter to its ethical defects, but 
overbalances these by a sympathetic and 
appreciative criticism. Significant for to-day 
he finds its vivid realization of the universe 
as a whole of interrelated parts, its sympa- 
thetic insight into nature’s processes, its in- 
tensely experimental or pragmatic character 
regardful of the reign of law, its insistence 
on high personal character as the supreme 
concern of man, its conception of human 
nature as partaking of the divine, its doctrine 
of the brotherhood of all men, its optimistic 
faith in a divine world-order planned by 
God. A pantheistic strain, indeed, is per- 
ceptible, but with a plain tendency, says 
Professor Davidson, to theism. A most im- 
portant chapter in the history of thought on 
the great problems of the world is embodied 
in this discriminating and interesting volume. 
In the Daye of Mr. F. C. Montague’s con- 

tribution to the Hunt- 
Poole serial history of Eng- 
land ' brings that scholarly production to the 
perennially interesting period of the early 
Stuarts, the Civil War, and the Common- 
wealth. Mr. Montague, however, hardly 
rises to the opportunity afforded him fora 
vivid, dramatic, and powerful piece of his- 
torical writing. Nodoubt he has been handi- 
capped to a considerable extent by the plan 
of the series, in which, as we have already 
had occasion to point out, readability is rig- 
orously subordinated to informativeness. 
But this is not sufficient to account for the 
lack of enthusiasm shown in dealing with 
such stirring scenes as the last achievements 
and judicial murder of Ralegh, the fall of 
Bacon, the dropping of the curtain on Buck- 
ingham, the dissolution of Parliament by 
Charles, the impeachment and execution of 
Strafford, the battles of the Civil War, the 
flight, recapture, trial, and tragic end of the 
King, the Irish rebellion and its stern repres- 

The Political History of En From 
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sion, the seizure of authority by Cromwell, 
the Dutch War, and the Restoration. Not 
even contemplation of the overwhelming 
personality of Cromwell, for whom Mr. 
Montague entertains an evident and well 
warranted admiration, moves him trom the 
even tenor of his way—which ‘s that of a 
chronological, matter-of-fact recital of the 
movements, events, and developments of the 
period. On the other hand, the erudition, 
scholarship, and acumen displayed by him 
fairly entitle his work to comparison with 
that of the great authority for the Stuart 
era, S. R. Gardiner. Like Gardiner, he evi- 
dently has spared no pains to secure accu- 
racy, sift evidence, and do justice to the his- 
torical personages of whom he writes. Nor, 
although necessarily following Gardiner on 
many essential points, does he hesitate to 
render an independent judgment when he 
believes the evidence so warrants—differing 
from Gardiner in, tor example, his estimates 
of Bacon and Strafford. Perhaps the strong- 
est feature of his work is the ability with 
which the evolution of Puritanism as a de- 
termining factor in English politics is deline- 
ated ; and with this should also be mentioned 
his exposition of the several stages in the 
growing disagreement between Crown and 
Parliament which found such an impressive 
culmination. Here, however, a reservation 
must be made with reference to the initial 
differences manifest in the reign of James, 
Mr. Montague, in common with most writers, 
failing to develop clearly the réles enacted 
by Sandys, Digges, Southampton, and their 
mates, as forerunners of the Revolution. 
Not a word is said, for instance, of Sandys's 
epoch-marking speech of May 21, 1614— 
“ No successive king, but first elected!” It 
is regrettable, too, to find economic conditions 
practically unnoticed—and this although the 
economic situation was of prime importance 
in hastening the march to Edgehill. 


The late Dr. George 
Salmon, Provost of 
Trinity College, Dub- 
lin—where, by the way, an English authority 
once said the purest English on earth was 
spoken—left a MS. commentary on the 
Synoptic Gospels, which is published in the 
present volume.’ By “the human element” 
is meant, in distinction from divine revela- 
tions, “ things that can be proved by ordinary 
historical testimony ”—including, as Dr. 
Salmon assumes, the miraculous element in 
the Gospels. His work is essentially devoted 
to an investigation of the sources of the 
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Gospel story, conducted with a purposed 
independence of traditional opinions. It is 
carried through with a remarkable combina- 
tion of critical freedom in the treatment of 
the text with theological conservatism. 
“ Editorial blunders ” are found in Matthew, 
and Luke is found to have “ taken liberties 
with the earlier tradition” of the resurrec- 
tion. The Greek text only of the Gospels, 
substantially that of Westcott and Hort, is 
given in parallel columns, beginning with the 
entrance of Jesus on his public career. The 
critical commentary upon it showsa cultured 
scholarship and freedom which prompt to 
agreement with the author’s regret that he 
had not undertaken the study till late in life. 
The net result of it is his firm conviction that 
“these writings present us with the story as 
told in the very first assemblies of Christians 
by men who had been personal disciples of 
Jesus.” 

‘Lhe past twelvemonth has been 
remarkably prolific inits output 
of systematic theology from 
different quarters, progressive, conservative, 
reactionary. The present volume,’ the work 
of an accomplished scholar of the Methodist 
Church, marks the advanced line of theology 
ina part of the Christian body somewhat 
less advanced than certain others. Its tone 
and spirit are admirable—non-controversial, 
open- -minded, alive with warm religious feel- 
ing. Significant of the author’s tendency is 
his pronounced adhesion to the reigning 
philosophy, so suspected by many religious 
men: “ The Biblical doctrine of God involves 
the profoundest monism, and also the facts 
of divine immanence and transcendence. . . . 
His abiding immanence is but a necessary 
correlative of this primary concept of mon- 
ism.” Dr. Terry is no literalist. He reads 
the early chapters of Genesis as “a series of 
symbolical or idealistic pictures.” He takes 
such a phrase as “the judgment-seat of 
Christ” to be “ essentially a metaphor.” He 
regards the doctrine of an inerrant Bible as 
mischievous: ‘ sufficiency rather than infal- 
libility ” is the real fact to affirm of the Book. 
The “second” coming of Christ is held to 
be not spectacular and catastrophic, but 
spiritual, progressive, and continuous. “The 
day of judgment” is continuously going on; 
its hours are struck by great events. Res- 
urrection also is a continual process, and 
occurs for all at death or soon after; an 
intermediate state: and a final, simultaneous 
resurrection exist .only in speculation. It 
seems rather strange to find in contrast with 
all this a respectful neutrality toward bio- 
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logical evolution. Copious exegetical dis- 
cussion is given to the Biblical materials of 
Christian doctrine, but dogmatizing is 
avoided, and some deep questions are left 
open with candid and cautious reserve. 


There are two reasons 
why an exceptional degree 
of interest should attach 
to Mr. Pierce Butler’s book on Judah P., 
Benjamin,’ recently published in the Ober- 
holtzer series of “ American Crisis Biogra- 
phies.” It is the first volume in that series 
relating to a Southern leader in the great 
contest over slavery, and it is the first biog- 
raphy yet written of a man whose career 
unquestionably entitled him to the epithet 
distinguished. Some years ago the late Mr. 
Francis Lawley, of London, undertook the 
task, but, beyond amassing a valuable collec- 
tion of material and writing a rough draft 
of the opening chapters, he did not proceed. 
It is satisfactory to find that his successor— 
and literary legatee, as it were, for the Law- 
ley collection and manuscripts were available 
to him—has executed his commission in a 
way that does justice to the fame and ac hieve- 
ments of one whose life was as varied as it 
was noteworthy, and will always remain an 
inspiring example of pluck and determina- 
tion. The son of an unsuccessful Hebrew, 
Mr. Benjamin’s career, to remind the reader 


An Old-time 
Southern Leader 


briefly, began under most disadvantageous, 


circumstances, yet within a few years after 
making his start in life as an unknown law- 
yer in New Orleans he was at the head of 
the Louisiana bar, and had also attained 
success as a sugar-planter. The outbreak of 
the Civil War found him in the United 
States Senate, where he had long pleaded 
eloquently the Southern cause; and from 
the Senate he entered the Confederate ad- 
ministration, first as Attorney-General, then 
as Secretary of War, and finally as Secre- 
tary of State, a position from which he fled 
to England after the surrender at Appomat- 
tox. His fortune swept away, he began life 
anew as a lawyer, and before his death, 
which occurred in 1884, had not only gained 
wealth again but recognition as one of the 
foremost members of the English bar. All 
this Mr. Butler sets forth in a detailed and 
thoroughly sympathetic manner, not ignor- 
ing the defects evident to Benjamin’s con- 
temporaries but apt to be overlooked by a 
eulogistic biographer. His is not a book of 
any marked literary merit (suffering espe- 
cially from an undue tendency to quotation), 
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but it is careful, conscientious, and con- 
,incing. With few exceptions, too, it is free 
from rancor and partisanship, Mr. Butler 
studiously adhering to his determination not 
“to follow blindly the political teachings of 
apologists for a lost cause.” 


We have here’ an account 
of the origin and development 
of the most ancient and widely 
diffused observance of mankind—the sacred 
seventh day. Three stages of it are dis- 
tinctly marked. Among the Babylonians 
and other nations it was a day when certain 
things were /ado0ed—forbidden in fear of the 
anger of the gods. Among the Hebrews 
this idea of it gave place after the Babylonian 
captivity to the idea of a day of absolute 
rest from work—the modern Puritan idea of 
it. With the rise of Gentile Christianity 
this was superseded by the observance of 
Sunday as the day of the Lord’s resurrec- 
tion, while the Jewish Sabbath disappeared 
in the fading out of Jewish Christianity. 
The use oc the Lord’s Day as a day of wor- 
ship thenceforward became its distinctive 
difference from the Saturday sabbath of 
rest. This evolutionary record corrects 
Sabbatarianism, but remains incomplete till 
worship is better understood as including 
divine service at the altars of human need. 
Some practical suggestions in this line con- 
clude the volume. It is an instructive and 
wholesome book, despite some inaccuracies 
and some needlessly fine-spun argument. _ 


There is much in this book? 
that is both true and well 
expressed. Dr. Vance has a 
keen and vigorous way of putting things to 
the average reader. But there are others 
who will get some joltsin going through his 
pages. The line which divides modern from 
medizval Christian teaching puts him with 
medizvalists, who regard redemption as a 
reconstructive rather than a constructive 
work. ‘“ Man is a god in ruins,” says Dr. 
Vance. And what an account of the Incar- 
nation is this! “God came down from his 
throne, laid aside His authority and power, 
shut Himself in a human body, took a human 
brain and senses and appetites, and lived 
where Satan could get at Him as easily as 
he got at Adam.” Such regrettable extrav- 
agance, akin to the “ mother of God ” doc- 
trine of the fourth century, is offset, but not 
atoned for, by many an excellent statement 
of moral and religious verities. 

"1 Scientific Basis of Sabbath and Sunday. By Rev. Robert 
John Floody. Herbert B. lurner & Co., Boston. 
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Letters to The Outlook 


A CALIFORNIA COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN 


In The Outlook of July 13, in an editorial 
paragraph commending the effort to estab- 
lish a women’s college at Pasadena, the beau- 
tiful city of Southern California, | read with 
surprise: “‘There is not in the State, nor 
indeed is there in the entire country west of 
the Atlantic seaboard, a college for women 
of the first rank.” The apparent justifica- 
tion for such a statement is to be found in 
the last three words, “ the first rank.” Even 
so, the statement would seem unfair to a 
number of colleges for women which within 
financial limitations are doing creditable 
college work. 

But what entitles a college to be classed 
as of the first rank? A million dollars or 
more of endowment? If so, then Mills Col- 
lege, known and honored for more than a 
score of years as the women’s college of the 
Pacific Coast, is not entitled to such classifi. 
cation, although the present effort to raise 
such an endowment is meeting with success, 
$300,000 having been already paid in in the 
last three years. The exceedingly valuable 
and beautiful property upon which the eight 
college buildings are located, comprising 150 
acres of choice land within thirty minutes by 
electric car of Oakland, is conservatively 
estimated at $400,000. 

Is it a fixed number of students, five hun- 
dred or more, that entitles a college to first 
rank? Then, again, Mills College is not 
entitled to such classification, although it 
would be difficult with present accommoda- 
tions to care for a larger number of students 
than are now enrolled. 

Surely no educator would determine the 
rank of an institution on such artificial and 
material grounds. If, then, we determine the 
standing of a school, not by the number of 
students or the amount of the endowment, 
but by the quality and quantity of work done 
and by the intellectual standards maintained, 
this historic school, whose graduates of the 
last twenty years are to be found in every 
land, is justly entitled to be counted among 
the women’s colleges of the first rank. 

The institution was established as a sem- 
inary in 1871 by Dr. and Mrs. Cyrus T. Mills, 
who brought to their task an educational 
experience of more than twenty years. Dr. 
Mills was a graduate of Williams College 
and Union Theological Seminary, and an 
intimate friend of President Mark Hopkins. 
Mrs. Mills was one of the earliest graduates 
of Holycke in the days of Mary Lyon. She 


is a woman of remarkable executive capacity, 
of lofty purposes, and of high educational 
ideals. 

In 1885, because of the growth of the insti- 
tution, its largely increased facilities, and 
its evident opportunity, a complete college 
course was added and application was made 
for a college charter. At that time the name 
of the institution was changed to Mills Col- 
lege and Seminary. 

Her teachers, among whom are to be found 
Holyoke, Bryn Mawr, and Wellesley women, 
and graduates of Stanford and the Univer- 
sity of California, are among the strongest 
teachers upon the Coast, the work done at 
Mills being given full credit in both of our 
great universities. 

I write this, not to enter into any technical 
controversy concerning the standing of 
various schools, but to correct an injustice 
to an old and honored institution. I write 
after seven years of intimate knowledge of 
the school, gained as college pastor and 
trustee,and in the absence of the Rev. Charles 
R. Brown, the distinguished pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Oakland, 
the President of the Board of Trustees. 

(Rev.) RAYMOND C. BROOKS. 


Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
Oakland, California. 


HOMES FOR CONVALESCENTS 


The period of convalescence is hard to 
bear. The mind is eager to resume the 
duties of life, but the bodily strength has 
been sapped, and lost tissue cannot be hastily 
replaced. In hundreds of cases no oppor- 
tunity is offered for change of food or scene, 
and even the free gift of sunlight is denied 
at this critical stage of returning health. 
Those able to do so go abroad to sit in 
“sun parlors,” forgetting that the same sun 
shines here ! 

We hear of hospital patients being dis- 
charged too early from those havens of 
healing, that cases requiring immediate at- 
tention may take their places; but we are 
considering those who cannot go even to 
hospitals—those who live in tiny apartments 
where “hot water” is the sole magnum— 
whose financial limitations retard rapid prog- 
ress toward renewed usefulness. 

Permit me to cite but two cases in illustra- 
tion: A woman, standing alone on a city 
street one bleak, raw day, attracted the at- 
trated the attention of a passer-by, because 
she looked so fragile and pale that it seemed 


as if she was about to faint. An offer of 
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assistance elicited the information that she 
had just been discharged from a_ hospital, 
after several weeks’ care, had no home, and 
was waiting for a surface car to take her 
uptown, where she hoped to find refuge with 
a friend. 

A man seventy years of age has recovered 
from pneumonia. His daughter has bravely 
borne the day and night care of his several 
weeks’ illness, and has temporarily forfeited 
her salary while caring for him, but has been 
assured that her place has been saved for 
her. 

In both these instances what practical aid 
could be given by two or three weeks’ sojourn 
in a home for convalescents! Think of the 
change of scene, nourishing food, ample 
cubic inches of air, sun parlors, and the 
watchful care needed during this recuper- 
ative phase of illness. 

It is a large problem, but there was a 
time when a first hospital was started, and 
the time is ripe for a first home for convales- 
cents. Admission'might be arranged through 
the recommendation of the attending physi- 
cian, or it might be wise to charge a nominal 
sum; but in anyevent the patient would be the 
gainer, and the family would have a respite 
from the cares and worries incident to sick- 
ness. 

Those who can provide such a refuge (not 
as an adjunct to the hospital), with fresh air, 
fresh flowers, fruit, sunshine, and personal 
care, will themselves be refreshed in know- 
ing that they have acded one more link in 
the ever-enlarging chain of usefulness known 
as the “ Brotherhood of Man.” 

SYDNEY H. CARNEY, JR. 

New York City. 


GEORGE PEABODY’S GIFTS 


I have just finished reading Dr. Daniel C. 
Gilman’s article in your issue of July 27 on 
“Five Great Gifts.” Init he suggests that 
‘the principles of the deeds of gift made by 
dir. Peabody have been followed by all the 


‘others, and adds: “ To the present writer it 


has always been a matter of curiosity to dis- 
cover who was the author of the instruments 
by which Mr. Peabody completed his endow- 
ments.” 

I think I may be able to answer this ques- 
tion, or at least, by repeating a story told to 
me, I may enable Dr. Gilman to secure the 
exact information. I have not the data at 
hand, and a treacherous memory makes me 
uncertain of the name, which is unfortunate, 
because I believe the bearer of it was not 
only the draftsman of the deed of gift 
originally made by Mr. Peabody, but also 
the inspiration and cause of its making and 
so indirectly of the other magnificent gifts 
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described by Dr.Gilman. If this is true, he 
is deserving of a monument, at least of fame, 
and the loving appreciation of all those 
whom he has indirectly helped. 

In 1896, while I was in London, Mr. B. F. 
Stevens, then United States Despatch Agent 
in London, asked me to dine with him at the 
White Friars Club—an invitation I was the 
more ready to accept because he added: 
“You don’t have to wear evening dress, you 
don’t have to make a speech, and, best of all, 
you don’t have to listen to any.” At that 
dinner he told the story of Mr. Peabody to 
which I have above referred. 

He said that in his own early days in Lon- 
don he had shared an apartment with a 
young Baltimorean whose name, as I remem- 
ber it, was Swan—and it is on this point that 
I fear my memory is treacherous. This 
young man had known Mr. Peabody at home 
and had renewed the acquaintance in Lon- 
don. Occasionally Mr. Peabody went to 
dinner in their apartment with these two 
young Americans, sometimes sending them 
in advance a brace of ducks or some oysters 
or some other delicacy from home, brought 
to him by one of his many ships. After 
dinner there was always a rubber of 
“dummy” whist, and evidently the three 
men became fast friends in their exile. 

This young Baltimorean was constantly 
urging Mr. Peabody to do something for 
his fellow-man during his own lifetime, 
when he could have an eye on the adminis- 
tration of it and give to that administration 
the benefit of his large experience. Finally 
one night Mr. Peabody said to him: “ Put 
on paper what you have in your mind and 
bring it to me at the bank. I will submit it 
to my solicitor, and we will see what he has 
to say to it.” 

Mr. Swan followed that suggestion, and 
shortly afterward Mr. Peabody again invited 
himself to dine with them, sending some 
canvasbacks as the basis of the dinner. In 
the midst of the usual game of whist follow- 
ing the dinner Mr. Stevens said Mr. Peabody 
pulled from his pocket the paper Mr. Swan 
had given him and handed it to Mr. Swan, 
saying as he did so: “ There’s your sugges- 
tion, and init you'll find what my solicitor 
thinks of it; but put it in your pocket and 
come to the bank to see me about it. I don’t 
come ere to talk business.” 

My. Stevens said that Mr. Peabody stayed 
on to the usual hour, but that it seemed 
much later to Swan and himself, they were 
so curious to see what Mr. Peabody had 
done with the paper. As soon as the door 


closed upon him they rushed back to the 
light, and Swan took the paper from his 
He turned sheet after sheet of it, 


pocket. 
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and there was no alteration and no com- 
ment. At the end Mr. Peabody had added 
in his own chirography an appointment of 
Mr. Swan as secretary at a salary of a thou- 
sand pounds a year, and he had attached to 
thie last sheet a check to the order of Mr. 
Swan as secretary for one hundred thousand 
pounds with which to begin the work. ‘Thus 
was born the Peabody Homes Fund, and 
thus was its deed of gift prepared. 

It should be added that Mr. Swan declined 
the salary, but served a number of years as 
secretary without compensation, being him- 
self a man of independent means, and that 
Mr. Stevens is dead. 
I should urge upon him the duty of answer- 
ing Dr. Gilman’s inquiry accurately and in 
detail. F. S. BRIGHT. 


FOR WORKING-GIRLS 


Through the columns of The Outlook the 
Working-Girls’ Vacation Society desires to 
appeal again to the sympathies and gener- 
osity of the public for its work in general, 
but especially for the branch of its work 
now being carried on at Santa Clara, New 
York. 

At most of the houses owned and gov- 
erned by the Society, young working-girls 
are sent for two or more weeks during the 
summer for rest and recreation. At such 
homes a good matron and servants are all 
that is necessary to secure the comfort and 
pleasure of the guests; at Santa Clara it is 
different. Gradually that beautiful resort 
has become the haven of hope for girls 
threatened by or in the first stages of tuber- 
culosis, and besides matron and house serv- 
ants there must be a resident physician and 
assistants. The food, too, must be of a dif- 
ferent quality and suited to the condition of 
the girls, who come worn and spent to strug- 
gle to regain whaf they have lost, which 
means all in life to them. The expenses at 
Santa Clara are heavy, and if this good work 
is to be carried on successfully, co-operation 
must be given. 

Many of the girls that the Society desires 
to assist could not go to an ordinary sani- 
tarium. Their disease may not be far enough 
advanced, or the necessary leisure and money 
are beyond their control; but a year of 
neglect may carry them beyond the saving 
line and the inevitable awaits them. 

It is just this, taking the cases in time, 
that the Society seeks to do; and it is an 
expensive undertaking. 

There are some peculiarities in the work- 
ing principle at Santa Clara that have 


brought about great results, and the officers 
of the Society are reluctant to depart from 
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them ; but they increase, rather than lessen, 
expense. [lor instance, the institutional and 
Sanitarium aspect is absolutely eliminated. 
The spirit of the place is beautiful, free, and 
homelike. This of necessity enhances the 
chances of recovery. By proper instruction 
the girls are enabled to understand their 
danger, and while knowledge enlightens 
them, it also dissipates the blind fear and 
depression that many of them have. 

Separate bedrooms are the rule at Santa 
Clara. There is no overcrowding, no red 
tape ; but as far as inclination and strength 
can be trusted, the girls are as free as if they 
were spending happy weeks in a summer 
hotel. 

This atmosphere is unique, but it is saving 
many cases of tuberculosis from the larger 
private, or State, hospitals, and the work 
should be supported by those who consider 
the public and private good. 

The two houses at Santa Clara, known as 
Hillcrest and Uplands, accommodate about 
sixty girls,and are open from June until 
October. Of course, double the number 
should be sharing the privileges of these 
houses, and the houses should be open longer 
—all winter, if possible. For the Society 
to be limited in funds is to weaken its use- 
fulness, and just now the need of money is 
urgent. The houses are full, the rate of liv- 
ing high, and, after the late severe winter, 
many cases of incipient disease are at a crit- 
ical period. It is earnestly hoped by the 
officers of the Society that a generous and 
hearty response will meet this appeal. 

All donations should be sent to the Treas- 
urer, Miss EpitH BRYCE, 

20 West Fifty-fourth Street, 
New York City. 


RAILWAYS AND TAXATION 


The Outlook of July 20 has placed its 
readers under obligation by Mr. Whiting’s 
article on The Railway Problem from a 
Commissioner’s Point of View. Will you 
indulge an essay at making one more for- 
ward step in the general discussion, together 
with incidental rejoinder to your comment 
upon my recent letter on “Taxation the 
Cure” (Outlook of June 26)? I quote your 
comment for readier reference: 

Taxation may serve to secure to the public its share 
of the wealth secured through a public franchise; but 
it has no effect whatever to secure either just or equal 
rates for passengers and shippers, none to prevent 
stock-watering and corporation-wrecking, and none to 
guard against accidents produced by underpaid or 
overworked employees or false economies. 

Mr. Whiting concludes that of the three 
possible methods of solving our raiiway 
problem, the most expedient is that which he 
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characterizes as private ownership with pub- 
lic regulation. In my brief letter I had sug- 
gested that an initial step in the settlement 
of the problem might be*taken at once along 
the path of gradtally increasing franchise 
taxation. Your comment on the letter sug- 
gests that Mr. Whiting’s general proposal 
and my own are regarded by The Outlook 
as alternative rather than as supplementary. 
Since this was not at all the idea in my own 
mind, I beg permission to explain more fully 
the purport of my earlier suggestion. 

Let us suppose that taxation has been 
operative, say for a generation; that, in 
accordance with The Outlook’s concession 


quoted above, it has gradually recovered the’ 


value of the franchise to the public by a 


@process so tentative and even cautious as 


to make “grim financial disaster ” impossi- 
ble. Let us next assume that, as a result, the 
triple concurrent agencies, ,‘ private owner- 
ship,” “public regulation,” and “ taxation of 
franchise,” are now in mutual and harmonious 
control of the situation, from which specula- 
tion and exploitation will have been elimi- 
nated as superfluous. 

The problem of government regulation will 
be to harmonize the interests of capita!, man- 
agement, and the public: a fair profit to cap- 
ital; fair rewards for skill. and enterprise in 
management; a fair return to the public for 
franchise privileges. But “fair” is a fairly 
indefinite word. I would suggest the follow- 
ing as a denotation of the term. 

Capital: A fair rate of return to capital 
invested in railways is the market rate of 
interest upon investments of equal security, 
as fixed in competitive industries, and this is 
all that capital (minus speculation) demands. 
Speaking of improvements, Mr. Whiting 
says: “ The public must, in the last analysis, 
stand the expense.” In the same sense the 
public must stand the expense of the “ fair 
profit ” by virtually guaranteeing it. 

Capital does not run the road, and hence 
it is not entitled to unusual profits due to the 
risks of an established business. Reduction 
of rates and taxation of franchise will have 
squeezed the water from the stock, and:actual 
capital, as determined by the Commission, 
will be a preferred creditor to the extent of 
its “ fair profit.” The claim that a higher 
rate of dividend should be paid to capital on 
account of skill and enterprise in manage- 
ment is a vicious one, arising from the attri- 
bution to one factor of what clearly belongs 
to an entirely distinct one. 

Management: The administration of the 
business of the public service corporation 
would be, as now, in the hands of agents, 


superintendents, and managing directors, 
who would profit- by salaries in proportion to 
their skill and brains, from $1,000. to $50,000 
or $100,000 a year. It is these men who 
run the road now, and it is their concern to 
deserve profit by so doing. Mr. Whiting 
well says: “ Traffic men, as a whole, keen, 
adroit, and sensitive to every change in the 
industrial world, turn to with their magnifi- 
cent forces and abilities and work with the 
Railway Commission instead of against 
them.” Skill and enterprise, instead of self- 
ishness and greed, would provide the initia- 
tive for legitimate extension and development. 

The Public: Its concern is to reap from 
its own business, delegated to private hands, 
a fair return, whether it be by lower rates or 
higher taxation. The Commission, com- 
posed of men of good judgment and incor- 
ruptible honesty, its functions being super- 
visory rather than managerial, will fix upon 
a fair capitalization, and determine when 
and what reduction should be made in earn- 
ings through reduction of rates. By the 
municipalization of the franchise the main 
motive for “ stock-watering and corporation- 
wrecking,” or for “ underpaid or overworked 
employees or false economies,” will be de- 
stroyed. Whatever “rebates,” “stock-water- 
ing,” and “ corporation-wrecking ” survive 
the assumption of the franchise by taxation, 
the Commiszion will prevent under statute. 
The value of the franchise will be gradually 
absorbed through reduction of rates, leaving, 
however, a substantial margin as the best 
possible index and basis for taxation and 
regulation. This marginal surplus would 
serve the purpose of equalizing conditions 
from year to year, bridging over lean finan- 
cial periods, and thus securing more fully 
the stability of the fair profit to capital in- 
vested. 

To sum up, it is the contention of this 
letter that, with our railways privately 
owned, publicly managed, and taxed approxi- 
mately to the value of their franchises, pub- 
lic audit will increasingly protect both public 
and stockholder ; public inspection will keep 
up the standard of the service; capital will 
get its interest; managerial skill and enter- 
prise will get its compensation ; the public 
will get its low rates and taxes. It will, 
therefore, appear that franchise taxation is 
proposed, not as a sole solution of the rail- 
way problem, but as a flexible, practicable, 
speedy supplement to.the necessarily more 
rigid policy of regulation. 

C. B. FILLEBROWN, 
President Massachusetts Single Tax League, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
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